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THE DESTINY OF THE RIGHTEOUS IN ISRAEL 


By SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The present generally accepted opinion of Old Testament 
students with regard to Sheol is that it was considered in 
Israel to be the common abode of all dead persons, there 
being no distinction in destiny between the righteous and the 
wicked. This is Davidson’s verdict in his article on ‘“‘ Escha- 
tology”’ in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. Salmond says 
in his article on ‘‘ Hades,”’ in the same Dictionary, that Sheol 
is “the common gathering-place for the departed unto which 

_ alike all go down’”’; and Charles says in his article on ‘‘ Escha- 
tology,’”’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica, that “all without ex- 
ception descend to Sheol.’”’ There seems to be no difference 
of opinion on this subject among scholars. Nevertheless, 
_ Malachi says in speaking of the future, ‘‘Then shall ye again 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him 

7 that serveth God and him that serveth him not” (Mal. 3: 18). 
And what Malachi predicates of the future we may expect 
to have had its roots in the past, in fact, the prophet’s phrase- 
ology, ‘again discern,’”’ shows that a discernment between 
the righteous and wicked took place before the future time 
of which he is writing. Moreover, while Malachi may very 
well have been speaking only of this life, it is fair to infer, 
until the contrary is demonstrated, that the same discernment 
g ‘would be exercised in Sheol. With this as an introduction, 
the object of this brief discussion may be stated: It is to 


Ay 


show that while, generally speaking, the Hebrews thought 

that all mankind, without exception, went to Sheol; they, 
nevertheless, distinguished between the destiny of the right- 
eous and that of the wicked, and believed that the ‘‘Sheol”’ 
of the righteous was a far different thing from the ‘“‘Sheol”’ 
of the wicked; although they had apparently never, before 
the Maccabean period, formulated any specific theory on the 
subject. Therefore, we shall let the Old Testament speak for 
itself as to what Israel believed about the destiny of the 
righteous, and after that we shall try to formulate a definition 
of Sheol, which may not be as concise as those in the Bible 
dictionaries, but which will, it is hoped, approach more nearly 
the facts of the case. 

It may help us in our study of this Old Testament problem 
if we briefly outline what is known of Semitic-Babylonian 
ideas on the same subject.! According to Babylonian ideas, 
to which we should expect Hebrew ideas to be related, the 
corpse was placed in the ground,? and the soul (edimmu) 
went to Aralli. Aralli, the Babylonian Sheol, was a place > 
of unending shadow and gloom, “the far-away land which is 
not revealed,’’* a place where ‘“‘the soul of life perishes, ’’ 
‘‘the house whence he who enters returns not,’ ‘‘the land | 
of No-return”’ (irsit la tari). But although Aralli is called 
“‘the land of No-return,’’ the Babylonians certainly believed 
that souls could leave it, temporarily, at least. Thus, the - 
souls of those left unburied could return to earth to punish 
those responsible;’? and legends tell of the periodic return to 

1 See Langdon, ‘‘Babylonian Eschatology” in Essays in Modern Thought and 

_ Related Subjects in honor of Dr. Briggs, 1911, pp. 141-161; Mercer, Religious and 


q Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria, 1919, pp. 90-95. 

? Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, 1907, 
50, 9: 26-34. 

3 Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 1909, p. 306, ll. 34-35. 

4 Langdon, op. cit., p. 325, |. 7. 

5“Istar’s Descent to Hades” in Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa- 
‘ment, 1912, p. 121, |. 5. 

6 Rogers, op. cit., p. 121, |. 1. 

7 Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, XVII, 37, 1-10. 
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earth of such deified beings as Tammuz. Aralli was a place ; 
of gloom where the wicked suffered punishment. Neverthe-_ 
less, the Babylonians believed that the righteous dwelt at 
ease in Aralli. For example, a Babylonian prayed thus: 
‘May his name continue to be blessed in the upper world 
(earth), and in the lower world (Arallu) may his departed 


spirit drink clean water.”* There the righteous enjoyed food | 


and experienced happy existence. Of course, such personages 

as Gilgamesh and Eabani passed from this life to “ the garden 

of the gods,”’ and Utnapishtim and his wife went immediately 

to ‘the island of the blest.’’"® But the mass of righteous and 

wicked alike went to Aralli, the wicked to a life of trouble 

and punishment, the righteous to a life of ease and happiness.” 
In fact it was thought that the souls of the righteous might 
become “ 

The result of this brief review of Babylonian material is to 
show that Aralli, the Babylonian Sheol, was the destiny of all, 7 
righteous and wicked, and that the righteous enjoyed a cer~ 
tain amount of happiness and comfort there. 

Consciousness of individuality developed very slowly 
among the Hebrews. Consequently, their idea of the future 
was for a long time a national one.” Even the earlier est 
writing prophets were nationalists in their view of the future.'? 
This remained so till the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. © 
31: 29-30; Ezek. 18: 20). The early Hebrews were too 
conscious of God’s presence everywhere to think much shies 
the future. But a change was bound to come. Of course, 
a vague idea of immortality, especially national, always | 
existed—and personal also, so far as the Hebrews thought at 
all in terms of individuality (cf. Gen. 3: 22). But after the 


8 Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, 1903, pp. 58-59; Code of Ham. xxvii, 34 ff. 

® Hommel, Die Insel der Seligen, 1901, pp. 35-40. 

1° The happiness of the righteous in Arallii depended to a large extent upon the ~ 
faithfulness with which his heir sacrificed and poured libations for him (KB, iv, 
86, 19, etc.; Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 72, 55). 


" Babyloniaca, II, 96; cf. I Sam. 28: 13. 
2 E.g., Ex. 20:5; Lev. 20:5; Josh. 7:24; I Sam. 3: 13; Gen. 12:17; 20: 18 _ 


Ex. 12: 29. 
3 E.g., Amos 7-9; Hosea 6: 2; 13:14; Is. 11: 11 ff.; 32: 15ff.; Micah 4. 
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time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel the development went on apace. 

The idea of resurrection developed still more slowly. At 

first there was apparently no idea of resurrection among the 

Hebrews (II Sam. 12: 23), nor did the idea get much of a 

| start before the end of Old Testament times (Dan. 12: 2; 

Is. 26:19). 

The Hebrew idea of burial was similar to that of the Baby- 

. lonians. One should be buried, especially in the family 

grave; lack of burial was considered a great calamity (II 

| Kings 9: 10; Jer. 25:33),even criminals and foes had to be 

given a proper burial (Deut. 21:2 f.; Josh. 7: 24-26; Ezek. 39: 

12). At death the body is placed in the grave, but the soul 

leaves the body (Gen. 35: 18; I Kings 87: 21). No one 

escapes death. It is the house appointed for all living (Job 
30: 23); the wise as well as the foolish die (Eccles. 2: 16). 

The home of the dead is Sheol, a place situated in the lower 
regions of the earth (Ps. 63: 9-10). All mankind, good and 
bad, go there (Job 21: 24-26). It is generally considered a 

place of misery, disaster, and colourless existence (Is. 51: 14; 
I Sam. 2:6; Ps. 39:13). Of course God rules there (Job 26: 6; 
Ps. 139: 8; Is. 26) as he does everywhere, but he is not inter- 
ested in Sheol and those who are there are generally thought 
‘to be shut out from his presence (Pss. 6: 5; 18: 4-5; 88: 5, 11). 
There is no doubt but that the Hebrews believed that Sheol 
was the permanent abode of the wicked. They went there 
“ immediately after death,” and never returned.'® Other 
names for Sheol are: The pit (e.g., Deut. 32: 22, Ezek. 31: 
14 ff.; Ps. 16:10), the house of pain (Ps. 116: 3), the land of 
forgetfulness (Ps. 88: 12), Abaddon (Ps. 88: 11), etc. But 
in spite of the idea of general gloominess which attached 
itself to Sheol, there was some consolation there. It was a 
release from misery (Job 3: 20-22) and a resting-place for the 
144 Gen. 15:15; Jud. 2: 16; Gen. 49: 29-33; Nu. 27: 13; Ex. 13: 19; Num. 16: 
33; I Sam. 25:1; I Kings 2: 34; etc. 

15 Hosea 13: 14; Is. 28: 15, 18; 38: 10; Hab. 2:5; I Sam. 28:19; Job 3: 17; 
7: Q-10; 10: 21-22; 14: 7-22; 18: 5-21; Pss. 9: 17; 31: 17, etc.; Prov. 5: 5; 

9:18; 7:27; Song of Songs 8: 6. 
16 Job 7: 9-10; 10: 21-22. 
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wicked (Job 17: 13-16). It was, in fact, not only a neutarl 
Zz place (Job 21: 13), but also to the wicked there could be a 
certain amount of sweetness there (Job 21: 31 ff.). In fact, 
the righteous were generally considered to have gone there, 
where they found comparative comfort (Job 3: 11-16). 

These exceptions to the general idea of gloominess which 
attached itself to Sheol lead to the doubt as to whether Sheol 
was a consistently and universally gloomy place or whether 
there were not parts of Sheol that were not so gloomy. It 
must be remembered in this connection that, so far as we 
know, the Hebrews never formulated any exact theory as to 
the nature of Sheol, but the elements of a belief in the possi- 
bility of Sheol being a place of various degrees of discomfort 
or comfort seem clear from what the sacred writers have to 
say about the destiny of the righteous. 

Now, there is no doubt whatever but that the sacred : 
writers believed that the righteous as well as the wicked were 
destined for Sheol. But knowing that the same writers P 
differentiated between the fortune of the righteous and that ‘ 
of the wicked in this world (e.g., Ps. 69: 29), it is safe to 
assume that they also differentiated between the destiny of : 
the righteous and that of the wicked. Let us see. In this 
life the lot of the wicked is sad indeed, he is poor and perse- : 
cuted, his years are few, he dies without offspring, and his 
name perishes (e.g., Prov. 10). But the righteous comes to 
the grave in full age (Job 5: 26), he dies snugly in his nest 
(Job 29: 18), his name and fortune continue in his seed (Job 
14: 21, 32), he is gathered to his fathers (Gen. 15: 15; etc.) 
and his people (Gen. 25: 8; etc.), and his memory is blessed 
(Is. 56: 4-5). In fact, the righteous is thoroughly recom- : 


pensed in this world (Prov. 11: 31), with which he is perfectly 
j satisfied (Job 7: 24-26), and where he beholds the face of his 
God (Pss. 11: 7; 17: 15; 21: 6; 23: 6; etc.; cf. 16: 11). : 
It would, therefore, be rather absurd to think of the righteous 
as going to a place where only discomfort and punishment 
reigned. Indeed, we find that even before the passage to 
Sheol, the sacred writers differentiated between the death of 
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the righteous and that of the wicked. For instance, Job 
rather consistently speaks of the perishing of the wicked 
(Job 8: 11-13; but contrast 9: 22, spoken in a discouraged 
ein), and so does the Psalmist (e.g., Ps. 49: 10-12), but the 
righteous die (Ps. 49: 11; cf. Job 4: 7). Accordingly, the 
wise, that he may depart from Sheol Mattah”’ (Prov. 15: 24). 
wise man could say, ‘‘The path of life goeth upward for the 
Now the root meaning of this word, Mattah, in all Semitic 
languages is to be small or to pervert. The word in our 
passage would, therefore, seem to refer to the perverted, 
small, or mean (low) portion of Sheol. It is in escape from 
Sheol Mattah that the righteous, even in death, has hope 
(Prov. 14: 32). In fact, the frequent reference to a deliver- 
ance of the righteous from death (e.g., Prov. 10: 2; II: 4; 
19: 16), in view of the universal belief that both the righteous 
and wicked die and go to Sheol, must refer to some such 
distinction between the abode of the righteous and that of 
the wicked in Sheol. This would be in keeping with the oft- 
expressed idea that though the righteous die, they are precious 
in God’s sight (e.g., Ps. 116: 15), that they attain unto the 
paths of life (Prov. 2: 19) and that they expect to be preserved 
by God forever. 

The whole genius of the Hebrew religion favours the 
belief in a difference of condition in Sheol. Thither went not 
only the wicked but also one’s most revered forefathers who, 
in early Israel as among other Semitic peoples, were wor- 
shipped;!’ and there were the souls of such men as Samuel, 
which were called “‘gods’’ (I Sam. 28: 13). Such souls could 
leave Sheol at will, although such a possibility was not suf- 
ficient to guarantee a belief in a general resurrection. In fact 
it was exceptional, just as the possibility of direct trans- 
mission to heaven, as in the cases of Enoch and Elijah, was 
exceptional. 


17 Remnants of ancestor-worship among the early Hebrews are numerous: 
é.g., II Sam. 3: 31; Gen. 37: 34; II Sam. 15: 30; Is. 22:12; Amos 8: 10; I Kings 
18: 28; Ezek. 24: 17, 22; II Chron. 16: 14; 21:9; etc. Ps. 106: 28 has no 
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The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, so far as we can tell, 
never became vitally interested in the destiny of the righteous 
and wicked in the future. They therefore never acquired 
aptitude and definiteness in expressing themselves about the 
future, and, consequently, in later times there developed a 


3:11, 13; 5: 18; 8: 15). But there was a positive feeling 

from the earliest to the latest times that Arallii and Sheol, 

both, were abodes of the righteous as well as of the wicked, 
- and that they both had the means of satisfying the needs of 
the former as well as those of the latter'*—in other words, 
that there was a part or portion of Sheol, or a place therein, 
where the righteous could be happy and where they could 
enjoy the presence of God. 

This conclusion is rendered necessary if it be recalled that 
to the Hebrew mind heaven was the abode only of God, the 
angels, and special beings, such as Enoch. Sheol was the 
future abode of all mankind. But mankind distinctly con- 
sisted of good and bad. In this world a sharp distinction 
was made between these two classes. The same would seem 
to apply to the future. Now, this is exactly what we have 
found to be the case among early Semites, namely, the 
Babylonians, and it is what we have found to be in the Old 
| Testament, though unsystematically expressed. We may, 

therefore, say that Sheol, according to the Hebrews, was, 
indeed, the common gathering-place for all the departed, but 
that in Sheol there were ‘‘many mansions,” or various abodes, 
at any rate two at least, one a place of gloom and darkness, 
perhaps Sheol Mattah, the other a place where dwelt the 
revered and honoured fathers of the race, the great and noble 
saints of old, and where God’s presence constituted the bliss 
of all those who had served him faithfully in this life. 

18 The Code of Hammurabi (X XVII, 34) says: “‘ May god forcibly extinguish 
him from among the living upon earth, and debar his departed spirit upon earth 
from fresh water in Aralli.’’ Compare with this a similar negative confirmation 
of a place of comfort in Sheol in the Book of Job 24: 19, “Drought and heat 


consume the snow-waters; so doth Sheol those that have sinned." 


~ 


good deal of scepticism about it (Is. 22: 13; Eccles. 2: 24; _ 
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REUNION: LAMBETH AND AFTER. A REVIEW 


By Frank H. HAttock, Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 


_ Lambeth and Reunion, 1920. By the Bishops of Peterborough, Zanzibar, and 
Hereford. London, S.P.C.K.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1921, pp. 115. 
_ Report of the First Anglo-Catholic Congress, 1920. London, S.P.C.K.; New 


York, The Macmillan Co., pp. 207. 

2 _ The Body is One. By C. Beaufort Moss. London, S.P.C.K.; New York, The 

; Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. x, 154. 

The Problem of Christian Unity. By S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop T. J. Garland, 
A. C. McGiffert, Bishop W. F. McDowell, Robert E. Speer, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Bishop Ethelbert Talbot. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1921, pp. 

vii, 127. 

- The Catholic Faith and the Religious Situation. The Transfiguration Lectures for _ 


1921. By the Bishop of Long Island and the Reverend Doctors Jenks, Blunt, 
Waterman, Stewart, Penfold. New York, The Churchmen’s Alliance, 1921, 


pp. 127. 

The Bishops met at Lambeth in 1920, so Lambeth and 
Reunion tells us, with a deep sense of the need of doing 
something to satisfy the post-bellum conditions; these are 
well stated at the beginning of this work, the failure of _ 
America to fulfil the expectations which had been aroused 
and take up its share of the burden not being slighted. There 
is a brief, but illuminating, review of the earlier conferences, 
followed by a summary sketch of the movements towards 
unity within the conference, which concludes ‘‘no step has 
been taken which we should now wish to retrace, no pro- ' 
nouncement made which we should now desire to revise”’ 

(p. 43). Whether the same can be said of 1920 remains yet 
to be seen. Progress since 1908 is described in some detail, 
progress which the war has in some ways hindered, and in 
which an honorable place is assigned the World Commission 
on Faith and Order; all of the movements within this time _ 7 


are commended, but some require further explanation. The 

various factors entering into the question forbade any mere 

abstract, doctrinaire discussion. The book is in some sense 
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authoritative as an interpretation given by those who took 
part in the conference; it becomes an indispensable handbook 
& those who would study the action of Lambeth and not 
misunderstand it, which is easily done as is shown by some 
of the reviews that have appeared. Chapters four and five 
study the practical workings of the plan. The authors make 
a bold and clear statement of their own attitude: “we three 
bishops who write this book would earnestly desire, when 
the time comes, to receive whatever ministerial commission 
the Wesleyans or the Presbyterians or the Romans might 
desire to give us—not that we doubt for one instant our own 
ordination”’ (p. 50). Before this example could be generally 
followed many, while endorsing the sentiment, would desire 
first to hear the report of the Geneva Continuation Com- 
mittee on the Faith. Experience, unfortunately, makes us 
doubtful of the statement concerning the care ‘about Baptism 
and Holy Communion which is already characteristic of the 
great non-episcopal communions” (p. 68). To allow a wide 
diversity within the groups constituting the re-united Church, 
even on important matters, is not impossible, as Rome has 
shown in her dealings with the Uniats. The bishops in the 
united Church would in some ways approximate the concep- 
tion with which we have become familiar under the term 
“racial episcopate”; this is not national, as is explained: 
‘Generally speaking, jurisdiction would be over persons rather 
than over places; although, of course, each bishop would have 
jurisdiction over persons only within a fixed district. In fact, 
a college of bishops, representing the three groups, would 
actually exercise the jurisdiction now held by the single 
diocesan bishop” (p. 62). And, further, as regards those 
who are not now episcopal, “‘ Add to such a college of bishops 
several more group-bishops, freshly consecrated to the epis- 
copate, and you have the new local authority of the united 
fellowship in an area at present called an Anglican diocese”’ 
(p. 66). The least satisfying part of the present book is, 
perhaps, the language regarding Confirmation. The present 
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writer can find no difficulty with that regarding the other 
sacraments. It is easy for the individual to cite cases which 
have come under his own observation that seem to make the 
plan ab initio impossible; but in all probability the bishops 
at Lambeth knew of cases equally flagrant, and we are not 
warranted in assuming an attitude of hostility towards the 
united episcopate until we have a wider foundation than that 
of a limited personal experience which naturally tends to 
remember the instances that conflict most radically with our 
own convictions. The time for deeper and more sympathetic 
study has arrived; this study can only be made effective by 
frequent meetings of priests and ministers in each community 
to study thoroughly and in a spirit of hope and prayer the 
conditions which now actually obtain. Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent writer can see no way by which the cause of unity could 
be forwarded more effectually than by some individual or 
organization undertaking the expense of giving the widest 
possible circulation to the present work, the value of which 
is enhanced by the printing at the beginning of the ‘“‘ Appeal 
to all Christian People” and the Lambeth “Resolutions.” 

The Anglo-Catholic Congress treated of the subject in a 
series of four papers. The first of these deals with the relation 
to Rome and emphasizes the ‘‘deep, underlying, actually 
existing unity between Rome and Canterbury now” (p. 87); 
which is more important than outward unity if the two must 
be contrasted, without the former the latter ‘‘is a sham and 
a deceit”’ (p. 89); though we cannot be content until we have 
both. There is an unusual view of the reform of Trent 
which deserves careful thought; the writer sees the hope for 
the future in getting back of this Council which has fixed the 
thought of Rome in the succeeding centuries. Each com- 
munion has its own faults which have checked progress 
towards real unity, outward as well as inward; in Rome 
enforced unity, in England freedom which has resulted in 
internal disunion. Father Frere, treating of the Oriental 
Church, summarizes the different genius of the Eastern and 
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Western minds and concludes that each needs the other for 
o a balanced expression of the Faith, and that a re-united 
Christianity not only has room for but needs both. The 
other two excellent papers: “‘Other Christian Bodies’’ by G. 
_ H. Clayton; and the ‘“‘Witness of the English Church” by 
C. S. Gillett, do not readily lend themselves to the brief 
analysis that can be given here. On the whole these papers 
for brevity, clarity, real thought are hardly surpassed in the 
recent profuse literature on the subject. 

The Body is One begins with a review of the evils disunion 
has wrought; an outline sketch of the relevant facts of church 
history which are responsible for the present conditions and 
for the separatist movements of the past; the points of 
doctrinal difference involved; and a review of the previous 
attempts at securing reunion. Often elements commonly 
overlooked, but having some bearing upon the subject, are 
brought to light. As regards the Eastern Church and the 
Anglican, ‘‘reunion would be of the greatest possible valine. 

_ to both sides. The very fact that we are so different from 
one another means that each of us has the qualities that the 
other side most needs” (p. 79). The point is well made 
that in the reunited Church the Eastern section could carry 

_ on missionary work among the Eastern peoples much more 
sympathetically and efficiently than can we of the West with 

our different type of mind. The differences between the 
non-Conformist and the Anglican viewpoints are not mini- 
mized, and study of each other’s position is made a prereq- 
uisite. ‘‘We shall never begin to be united until we realize 
how profoundly we are divided”’ (p. 107). There are three 
hindrances to reunion, ‘‘contempt, ignorance, and the pros- 
elytizing temper”’ (p. 122); and three conditions which must 
be satisfied, ‘“‘charity, to obtain which we must abolish 
proselytizing; unity of belief in fundamentals, which involves 

a dogmatic basis of agreement; and practical adjustment” 

(p. 125). The book concludes with a plea for greater unity 

within Anglicanism: ‘‘What is needed is a clear and author- 
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itative statement of what is held to be essential, what is 
permissible, and what is forbidden; and power to remove 
from the ministry and from the communion of the church 
those who have deliberately and finally declared themselves 
unable to accept her fundamental beliefs’ (p. 133). The 
author’s standpoint is Anglo-Catholic. He is pessimistic as 
regards any change on the part of Rome which would 
bring reunion with her into the sphere of the practical and 
the possible. A glossary of terms and a good index adds 


~ much to the usefulness of this little book. 


a 


The series of seven addresses contained in The Problem of 
Christian Unity seems to serve no particular purpose; gen- 
erally the aim appears to be the establishment of a pan- 
Protestantism which we can only regard as an obstacle in the 
way of real unity. Bishop Garland presents conclusions 
with which, as we believe, an increasing number will find 
themselves unable to agree, when he says that the party 
which thinks that ‘‘no real effort toward Reunion should be 
made until the Roman and Eastern Churches were ready to 
agree on terms—is now negligible” (p. 15); and ‘‘That ac- 
ceptance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory as to 
its character should be all that is asked for. We think that 
this may be the more easily taken for granted as the accept- 
ance of any such theory is not now required of ministers of 
the Church of England” (p. 21). Dr. McGiffert presents 
in popular terms his misconceptions of Church history, 
especially concerning the place of the early Gnostics and the 
outcome of the controversies with them; it is St. Ignatius 
and not St. Irenzeus who first emphasizes the function of 
the episcopate as the center of unity. There is hardly a page 
in his article on which statements that can only be termed 
misleading do not occur, as, é.g., when he makes (p. 43) the 
Calvinistic doctrine of man’s depravity and helplessness an 
inheritance from pre-Reformation days, ‘‘a belief upon which 
the whole Catholic system rests.’’ The other papers require 
no particular comment. 
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In The Catholic Faith and The Religious Situation only the 
first lecture, that by the Bishop of Long Island, bears directly 
upon Lambeth. Its “noble spirit of charity’’ is endorsed, 
but its significance is disparaged, it is regarded as temporizing, 
and as now ‘‘a waning influence.” Bishop Burgess holds 
that it is mainly an appeal to non-Episcopal communions in 
England and Scotland and not to “All Christian People.” 
We cannot agree with his argument on ethical grounds; the 
non-Conformist in receiving Episcopal ordination is not 
repeating his previous ordination, but receiving an ordina- 
tion different in kind. The point that requires clearing up 
is, of course, that of the distinction between ordination and 
commission. We would heartily commend what he says 
concerning the possession of the Faith as a preliminary and in- 
dispensable requisite. Dr. Jenks in the longest and, as we 
think, best lecture in the collection reviews the ‘‘ Theology 
of the Anglo-Catholic Congress.’’ On one point only would 
we question his expression, without underrating the excel- 
lence of Dr. Darwell Stone’s work might not the phrase 
“foremost of our authorities in Dogmatic Theology” be 
more properly applied to one with whom Dr. Jenks is in 
daily association? Dr. Blunt in his review of the state of the 
Church today uses two most objectionable phrases: first 
when he speaks of the habit of a priest of emptying the Conse- 
crated remains from the chalice out of the window, and that 
of another priest of burning a perpetual light and genuflecting 
before an altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, 
as ‘‘always sad because it is always funny” (p. 61); and, 
again, when he speaks of the ‘cowardly betrayal of the 
Church in Delaware’”’ (p. 62). No one who has had practical 
experience can regard the material which the schools and 
universities supply the seminaries as ‘‘exceptionally plastic’”’ 
(p. 62). Two expressions of belief are thoroughly commend- 
able: ‘“‘that the chief hope of Anglo-Catholicism today rests 
with the laity”’; and that the remedy for present conditions 
lies, in part, in the “mingling freely with all classes of Church- 
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men” (p. 63). Dr. Waterman contrasts Protestantism and 
Catholicism, summarizes the history of the former, and gives 
its five characteristics today as (1) Indefiniteness, (2) Am- 
biguity, (3) The Substitution of Morality for Religion, (4) 
The Failure to Offer Remedies for Sin, (5) Its Habit of 
Regarding Death as a Sacrament of Life, z.e., leading men _ 
“to look for salvation through getting rid of their bodies” 

_(p. 85). These characteristics emphasize the need for defi- 
niteness concerning the central facts of the Faith. Dr. 
Waterman has found great vagueness in the Protestant use 

of such terms as ‘‘God,” “‘ Divine,” “‘Trinity.”” He sees as a 
the outcome increasing uncertainty and unbelief. Dr. Stew- 

art presents the Catholic Faith as the need of the world in 

its state of unrest; that Faith produces its effect upon the 

world by ensuring ‘‘contact with God through Jesus Christ 

as the one certain cure of the restlessness arising from sin and 
sickness and fear” (p. 99). He sees in the world’s need the 
opportunity of the Church. Dr. Penfold sketches the evils 

that exist and the still greater ones to be anticipated from 

the general condition of toleration within the Church. He 

sees two remedies: split the Church, or convert the Church. 

Only the latter may be contemplated and he projects a great 
organization of all those who believe in the Church to effect 

its conversion. It is strange that in the multiplicity of our 
organizations, holding the same general beliefs and seeking 

the same general ends, we have had nothing that is compa- 
rable with the English Church Union which has accomplished 
so great a work in the Mother Church. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1888 expressed its purpose 
thus: ‘‘That as regards the duly constituted Churches, 
especially in un-Christian realms, it should be a condition of 
the recognition of them as in complete intercommunion with 
us, especially of their receiving from us Episcopal succession 
that we should receive from them satisfactory evidence that 
they hold substantially the same doctrine of our own, and 
that their clergy subscribe articles in accordance with the 
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expressed statements of our own standard of Doctrine and 
Worship; but that they should not necessarily be bound to 
accept in their entirety the Articles of Religion.” We take 
it for granted that the Conference of 1920 has not gone 
backward in this respect of doctrinal requirement, there is 
need for stronger statement, if any change is to be made. 
This is evidenced by the course of debate at the Geneva 
Conference when some appeared opposed to the requirement 
of any Creed as de fide and indispensable. We may note 
that some of the speakers at this Conference also expressed 
their personal inability to accept any theory of Orders, 
although Episcopal ordination might be received. A Wes- 
leyan, e.g., said: “‘We do not believe in orders transmitted 
through a succession, but we do believe in order. If a 
constitutional episcopacy is to be accepted, it must be made 
clear that the acceptance does not carry with it any particular 
theory, and in regard to the sacraments the way must be 
open for variety of interpretation.”” A Danish Lutheran 
Bishop said of his communion: ‘‘Some have kept the Apos- 
tolic Succession, some have not, but we do not attach more 
than an historic importance to that.’”’ Various conferences 
have expressed themselves in language similar to this: ‘“‘ That 
acceptance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory as 
to its character should be all that is asked for.”” This is to 
go back to the position maintained by some in the discussion 
immediately after the Chicago Convention of 1886; it cannot 
be accepted as that of the Church, we may be willing to 
overlook historic facts for the sake of securing an end but 
we cannot accept an un-Catholic rejection of the theory to 
which they bear record. Conceivably we might become 
convinced that a non-episcopal ministry was more efficient, 
better able to serve the world, than that which retains the 
episcopate; in that case we should not hesitate for a moment 
in accepting the better condition, regard for history would 
not hold us back; but that to which we cling and will cling 
most tenaciously is the theory of Apostolic Succession as part 
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of the Faith. It should be carefully noted that Lambeth 
has not dealt with this subject; the Resolutions are often 
confused with the altogether impossible position of Dr. 
Headlam’s Bamptons, but this is to read into Lambeth 
something which is not found there. 

In addition to the literature already quoted one who 
would study the subject thoroughly should read three books 
that appeared shortly before Lambeth met: the revised 
edition of Bishop Gore’s The Church and the Ministry; The 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry, edited by the 
late Dr. H. B. Swete; and Dr. F. J. Hall’s The Church and the 
Sacramental System. These treat the whole subject from a 
broader angle and deal with the questions that must underlie 
all discussion. The last mentioned writer gives a sound 
conclusion: “visible unity, with all its priceless blessings, 
depends for consummation upon the general triumph of a 
true conception of the Church and of its unity; and this in 
turn depends upon really frank, although friendly, compar- 
ison between Christians of such of their convictions as seem 
to them to be determinative in the problem. To suppose 
that those who continue to differ concerning the Church in 
particulars which they deem to be vital can come together 
in the manner which visible unity requires, seems to the 
writer to be a most illusory notion. A removal, as distin- 
guished from concealment or compromise, of such differences 
is needed; and this can be achieved, humanly speaking, 
only by candid discussion, dominated by desire to reach 
united acceptance of the truth”’ (pp. 178-179). <A study of 
the recent literature on the subject amply proves that we 
have not yet reached this point. Are we on the most direct 
road to thisend? This is a question which will be, or, rather, 
has been, answered in contradictory ways. The present 
writer would express his own conviction, produced by a study 
of much more of the relevant literature than is here men- 
tioned, that we are progressing along the right, because 
divinely appointed, road. Undoubtedly much remains to be 
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done and one dreads the let-down, the despondency, that 
may follow successive disappointments. This is to be guarded 
against as well as precipitancy in action. “It ought to 
be clear to thoughtful workers in this great cause that the 
end in view will require much time as well as patient wisdom 
for its attainment. Such is the condition of every large 
achievement, and no achievement is larger than this. In 
particular, it is needful to avoid all forcing methods, and to 
be content with the more deliberate campaign of mutual 
education that has first to be carried through. It is not the 
prerogative of one generation to complete the work. On the 
other hand, relaxation of effort because of the remoteness of 
its fruition, and by reason of disillusionment as to immediate 
results, is quite unwarranted, and is contrary to the divine 
will. To be led by the formidableness of the undertaking 
to deny the utility of our own seemingly insignificant contri- 
butions to its progress is to show lack of faith in the power 
and will of God to answer the pi. ~ of His beloved Son. 
“Tf God wills it, He will bring it to pass. But He never 
hurries’ (Dr. F. J. Hall, op. cit., p. 186). 

One factor that seems often overlooked is the cultivation 
of thought on the part of the rank and file of each communion, 
one strongly suspects that there is much indifference to the 
subject and that education as to the need of reunion is still 
badly needed. The few leaders in each communion, with 
all their differences, are much nearer the goal than the 
majority, and this majority cannot be expected in the present 
state of affairs to set aside their prejudices and accept con- 
clusions even when they are reached. 

Some, perhaps among those who have complained most 
loudly of inaction on the part of the bishops, now take a 
timorous attitude. Such might be strengthened by the words 
of the Bishop of Bombay: ‘That the wish, the longing, for 
unity is Christ’s, His own prayer shows. We need not there- 
fore be afraid that the spirit which is bearing us towards unity 
is not of God. On the other hand, this does not mean that 
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every proposal for unity is according to the will of God. Our 
proposed next steps may be amiss, but that does not mean 
that the impulse is not from above. The mighty wind of 
God is blowing upon us”’ (The Great Church Awakes, p. 13). 

In Montreal there has been a more practical attempt to 
proceed upon the basis of Lambeth than has been made 
elsewhere, so far as the present writer is aware. The action 
taken illustrates the position which the Toronto General 
Ministerial Association had earlier assumed, 7.e., that there 
would be no difficulty in accepting ‘“‘‘a representative and 
constitutional episcopacy,’ subject to differences of interpre- 
tation as to its origin and significance.’’ In the earlier part 
of this year five conferences between Churchmen and Pres- 
byterians were held in Montreal, statements as to Faith and 
Order were set forth and a form of ‘‘Commission”’ proposed 
by which Presbyterian clergymen were to receive Anglican 
Orders and priests of the Church to be admitted to the 
Presbyterian ministry. Bishop Gore has a brief, but search- 
ing, criticism of this in Theology for August. He says, ‘‘I 
cannot profess to be satisfied with the Lambeth scheme. It 
seems to me to tremble on the verge of violating the invio- 
lable and admitting the inadmissible. Nevertheless, it does 
not go over the edge. It admits of an application which 
Catholic-minded people could accept. But this Montreal 
proposal does go over the edge. I cannot at present imagine 
that the proposed Commission to Presbyterian ministers 
could be accepted from the Catholic point of view as valid 
ordination, or that anyone who holds the Catholic belief 
about orders could accept the sacraments ministered under 
this Commission.’”’ He criticizes the proposed Commission 
on five grounds: (1) it “‘does not appear to be part of the 
Eucharistic service; (2) omits all the elements of our ordinal 
which secure the preparation of the mind of the ordinand for 
the reception of the great gift and the solemn contracting on 
his part to fulfil the obligations of his ministry in respect of 
faith or discipline and conduct; (3) alters the form of ordi- 
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nation; . . . (4) no provision is made for the previous con- 
firmation of those to be ordained; nor (5) for their previous 
admission to the diaconate. Ordination per saltum is taken 
for granted not only as valid but as desirable.” 

We shall await with a mingled eagerness and anxiety the 
next attempt to put into operation the Lambeth proposals. 
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A CRITIQUE OF WELLS’ “OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 


By H. T. F. Duckworts, Trinity College, Toronto 


“‘Sceptical writers,’’ observes Mr. Wells in his account of 

: the Beginnings of Christianity, ‘‘have had the temerity to 

deny that Jesus can be called a Christian at all.’’ It is 

plain, from the context of this statement, that Mr. Wells is 

not inclined to condemn the temerity of the sceptics, but 

rather regards their conclusion as a sound one, amply war- 

_ ranted by the evidence of the Gospels; for he himself asserts 
q in the sentence immediately preceding that Jesus ignored “‘all 


| that is most characteristically Christian in worship and usage’”’ 


(Outline of History, Vol. I, p. 575). There is no evidence 
_ (he declares) to prove that the Prophet of Galilee, whom the 
: Churches claim as their Founder, ordained the observance of 


the first day of the week as a holy day, instead of the seventh. 
The origin of Sunday observance is to be found in Mithraism, 
-a religion imported into the Roman Empire from Persia. 
“Tt is difficult,” Mr. Wells informs us, ‘“‘to get any words 
that actually came from Jesus, in which he claimed to be the 
Jewish Messiah, or to be a part of the Godhead, or in which 
he explained the doctrine of the Atonement, or urged any 
sacrifices or sacraments (that is to say, priestly offices) upon 
his followers.”” There is nothing to show that he taught 
those followers any doctrine of a Divine Trinity; still less 
that he charged them to pay quasi-divine honours to his 
mother (ibid.). Sunday and Saints’ Days, festal and peni- 
tential seasons, sacraments and liturgical forms, doctrines 
concerning God, concerning the Person of Christ, concerning 
redemption, repentance, faith, justification, judgment,—all 

these things were incongruous additions to the original Gospel 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, purple rags of pagan ceremonial 
and pagan theosophy thrown over its stark and rugged 
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austerity, with a view of making it at once more intelligible 
and more attractive (op. cit., I, pp. 588-592). 

In the work of dressing-up and disguising the original 
Gospel, which was a call to renunciation of the existing social 
and economic order, and any and every other of a similar 
kind (op. cit., I, p. 577), a leading and decisive part was 
played by the Apostle Paul (pp. 588-589). Mr. Wells does 
not be-little S. Paul or try to make him out to have been an 
impostor. He confesses indeed that the Apostle ‘appre- 
hended much of the spirit of Jesus and the doctrine of a 
new birth.””. But this apprehension was “ built into’? and— 
in Mr. Wells’ opinion—subordinated to a ‘‘subtle theological 
system, whose appeal to this day is chiefly intellectual.”’ 
“What Jesus preached was a new birth of the human soul” 
—a new birth, as Mr. Wells understands the matter, with 
which baptism had nothing to do as an effectual sign. ‘What 


Paul preached was the ancient religion of priest and altar 


and propitiatory bloodshed,” a religion traceable to prehis- 
toric times when fear taught men to make unto themselves 
many gods, fierce and cruel, gods always athirst for blood, 
ever demanding blood offerings as the price of peace for 
mankind (op. cit., 1, pp. 134-135). Thus, while Jesus preached 
newness of life, Paul led men back to oldness of superstition. 
Mr. Wells does not mean, of course, that Paul taught his 
converts and disciples to worship God with offerings of the 
flesh and blood of bulls and goats upon smoking altars—still 
less that the Apostle was an Apostle of Cannibalism—but he 
certainly must be understood to mean that the tendency of 
Paul’s teaching was to exalt belief in the atoning efficacy of 
the death of Jesus above the following of his example. 

No one can doubt or even pretend to doubt, that the 
Atonement occupies a very conspicuous and important place 
indeed in Paul’s teaching, as we have it preserved for us in 
his extant writings—even if we are only to be allowed the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans 
as genuinely and unquestionably Pauline. But to assert or 
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suggest that Paul made the death of Jesus, represented as a 
propitiatory blood-sacrifice, so far overshadow everything 
; else in the Gospel as to cause men to believe that the blood — 
of Jesus was a substitute for lives energized by his spirit— 
_ this is to divide askew the word of the Apostle’s teaching, 
to weigh it in a balance ill-adjusted and inaccurate. For 
complete proof of this, it would be necessary to give a lengthy 
list, if not a transcription, of passages contained in the 
Pauline writings—perhaps indeed the best course would be 
briefly to challenge the adversary to search those writings 
even as the Jews of Berrhoea made search in the writings of 
the Prophets of the Old Covenant. Two citations, however, 
may serve as examples of the whole body of evidence. ‘‘ Christ 
_ our paschal lamb has been sacrificed for us; therefore let us 
keep festival—not with old leaven, nor with leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth” (I Cor., v, 7-8: note the whole context). Again, 
“‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creation; old things 
have passed away—lo, all things are made new. And all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself through 
‘Christ, and hath given us the ministry of the reconciliation; 
seeing that God was in Christ, bringing the world into recon- 
ciliation with himself’’ (II Cor., v, 17-19). The representa- 
tion of God as one seeking to make peace between the world 
and himself, and not as hardly persuaded thereto by his Son’s 
self-surrender to death, is constantly, if not consciously and 
willingly, forgotten by critics and censors of Christianity. 
_ Mr. Wells professes himself unable to find ‘‘any discussion 
of Paul’s religious ideas before his conversion,”’ and thinks 
it “highly probable”’ that the Apostle was influenced by 
Mithraism. Some indications, which may be followed as 
reliable, of the character of the religious ideas cherished by 
Paul, are to be found in the New Testament—viz.: in Philip- 
pians iii, 5-6, II Cor. xi, 22, Rom. ix, 3-4, Acts xxii, 3-5, 
xxiii, 6-8 and xxvi, 5. These may be supplemented from 
the information regarding Jewish religion in the Herodian 
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epoch collected in such works as Schirer’s ‘‘ History of the 
Jewish People in New Testament Times.”’ Mr. Wells finds 
no light thrown on the matter by the mention of Rabbi Gamal- 
iel in Acts xxii, 3 (also v, 34). But what light is to be derived 
from a conjectural reference to Mithraism? There is no evi- 
dence of any extensive and powerful penetration of the 
Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire by Mithraism in 
Paul’s time, and in his writings there are no more traces of 
familiarity with Mithraic mysteries than there are of familiar- 
ity with any other mysteries. No inference in favour of Mr. 
Wells’ conjecture can be drawn from Ephesians vi, 11-18. The 
powers of darkness, against which the writer (who, as Mr. 
Wells would probably contend, may not have been the Apostle 
himself) bids his fellow-believers gird themselves for a holy 
warfare, belong to the cosmology of contemporary Judaism 
quite as much as to that of Mithraism, and the details of 
“‘the full armour of God” are taken mainly from a verse in 
the fifty-ninth chapter of Isaiah. One might as well point 
to Malachi’s ‘“‘Sun of righteousness’’ or Zacharias’ ‘‘day 
spring from on high”’ as signs of the influence of Mithraism. 
Mr. Wells’ discovery of the Mithraic origin of Christian 
observance of the first day of the week as a holy day has 
already been mentioned. This observance, which is clearly 
implied in Acts xx, 7, and I Cor. xvi, 2 (to which may be 
added Rev. i, 9), is sufficiently accounted for by the belief 
that our Lord rose again from the dead on the first day of 
the week, and the substitution of the first for the seventh 
day as the day to be observed with especial honour was 
evidently a consequence of the Pauline policy of separating 
“the way”?! as much as possible from Judaic traditions of 
ritual and ceremony. There is no need, and no ground, for 
invoking Mithraic influences here. The same may be said 
of other things in which Mr. Wells would have us discern 
the Mithraic ‘‘touch,’”’ viz.: the use of altar-candles, the 
story of the adoration of the Christ-child by the shepherds, 


' Acts ix, 2; xix, 23; xxii, 4. 
2 Acts xv; Gal. ii, I-11; v, I-12. 
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the thought of being washed clean in the blood of the Lamb, 
the death of Christ as a blood-sacrifice. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, there is the record of an as- 
sembly of Christians held for “the breaking of bread” by 
night (Acts xx, 7-11). Naturally and necessarily, there were 
many lights burning in the room where the faithful were 
gathered together, and some of these lights must have stood 
upon the table which served as ‘‘the table of the Lord.” 
The Eucharistic ‘“‘synaxis’” or assembly appears to have 
been a nocturnal celebration in the Apostolic Age and for 
some time after the last of the original ‘‘eye-witnesses and 

ministers of the Word”’ had passed away. Lights upon the 
_ Lord’s table would, under the circumstances, have been a 
necessity. They would be equally so when the faithful had 
to meet for the breaking of bread in subterranean chambers, 
even if the hour appointed was at dawn, or some time after 
dawn, and the practice of using such lights under circum- 
stances when they had become a superfluity, so far as mere 
illumination was required, might be simply the consequence 
of habit, or of desire to make in this, as well as in other ways, 
a memorial of the past and of those who had lived and died 
in it. There is no necessity for seeking the origin of ritual 
lights in pagan practice, and even if there were, such lights 
were by no means a peculiarity of Mithras-worship.* 

If the Third Gospel, which contains the story of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, was compiled by A.D. 70—as it 
most probably was—it is a document originating in an epoch 
when Mithraism had perhaps not yet even crossed the 
eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire. The cult of the 
Persian divinity does not indeed appear to have become 
conspicuous and powerful among the religions of the Empire 
much before the age of the Antonines. Mithraic monuments 
of stone, carved with scenes resembling the Adoration of 


8 Tapers burned in the little shrines of the Lares Compitalicit in Rome. There 
was a lamp kept constantly burning in the Parthenon at Athens. Ritual lights 
were an adjunct of Jewish worship (the seven-branched candelabrum in the 


Temple; the lights at the Encznia on the 25th of Chislev). — 
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the Christ-Child by the Shepherds, are the supposed evidence 
for the Mithraic origin of that episode in S. Luke’s record of 
the Nativity. But why should they not be evidence of the 
Christian origin of the Mithraic legend commemorated in 
those sculptures? It is quite possible, however, that in this 
matter there was no ‘‘borrowing’”’ either by Christianity from 
Mithraism or by Mithraism from Christianity. If the Shep- 
herds of Luke’s narrative are only figures of legend, the 
origin or suggestion of the legend may be found in the story _ 
of David, the shepherd of Bethlehem, of whose seed the 
Christ was to be born. The shepherds (or herdsmen) of the 
Mithraic monuments may stand in connection with the herds- 
man Mithradates, to whom, in the legend preserved by _ 
Herodotus, the infant Cyrus was entrusted by the Median 
grandee charged with the grim task of putting an end to the 
child’s life ere it was well begun (Herodotus, I, 110). = 

The description of redeemed and faithful Christians as i 
washed in the blood of Christ is assigned by Mr. Wells to a 
Mithraic origin, partly because a literal blood-bath, spoken 
_ of as a “‘bath of regeneration,’’ was one of the rites of Mith- 
raism (performed for the initiation of neophytes);* partly 
because death by crucifixion could not involve so much 

bloodshed as to suggest bathing or washing in blood (‘‘Out- 

Tine,’ *I, p. 590). The New Testament passages in which we _ 
7 are to recognize traces of the Mithraic blood-bath are (so we 
must suppose), Apoc. i, 5 and vii, 14; Jn. i, 29 and xix, 34; 
I Jn. i, 7 and v, 6-8; Hebr. ix, 14. It is true that, although 7 
-Mithraism and its blood-bath cannot be supposed to have - 
‘been known to the authors of the ‘ ‘Johannine”’ books and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, writing not later than the end of 


the Flavian Epoch (A.D. 69-96) and in the case of the 7 
Apocalypse and Hebrews probably at its beginning, neverthe- | 
less there was then, and for centuries there had been, in - 


Asia Minor a religion of which the blood-bath was a character- 


*Those who had passed through the blood-bath were described as renati, 
“born again.” 
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istic — and this religion had even been domiciled for more 
than two centuries in Rome. It was the worship of the 
“Great Mother of the Gods,” to whose service postulants were 
dedicated in the taurobolium, as the rite was called, being 
the slaughter of a bull, whose blood streamed down upon the 
votary, who stood in a pit beneath the platform on which 
the beast was killed. One of the fetish-symbols of the ‘‘ Great 
Mother” had been carried from Pessinus in Galatia to Rome 
in 204 B.C. In the course of its progress from East to West, 
Mithraism picked up the taurobolium and added it to its 
native ritual. But before we admit that the idea of a blood- 
bath of cleaning and redemption was imported into Christi- 
anity from the cult of the “Great Mother” if it was not 
imported from Mithraism, let the question be considered 
whether the New Testament passages referred to above really 
contain this idea or not. About Apoc. vii, 14, there can 
indeed hardly be any doubt that the writer had there and 
then in his mind the notion of washing, bathing, immersion, 
in blood, but it is the washing of clothes, not of persons, of 
which he writes. It is a question whether Aicavr: (redeemed) 
or ovcavtt (washed) is the true reading in Apoc. i, 5: prob- 
ability inclines to the side of Avoarvm. In Jn. xix, 34, we 
have the record of the piercing of the body of the crucified 
Jesus, and the emission of blood mingled with water, and 
with this record we must connect I Jn. i, 7 and v, 6-8.° 
But we cannot, with any great degree (or with any degree at 
all) of assurance, read the thought of a blood-bath into these 
passages. The Christian bath of regeneration was filled with 
water, not blood (Eph. v, 26; I Peter, iii, 20-21; Hebr. x, 
22; Jn. iii, 5). The ablutions prescribed in the Mosaic ritual 
were not blood-baths, but washings in water. The blood of 
the Paschal lamb was not poured over the inmates of the 
house, but sprinkled upon the door-posts. The blood of 
Christ, cleansing consciences from ‘‘old practices,’’ is set by 


5 “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin”: ‘this is he who came 
with (outpouring of) water and blood.” 
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the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews over against the 
sprinkled blood of bulls and goats conferring sanctification so 
far as fleshly cleanness went (Hebr. ix, 14) and sprinkling with 7 
this blood is by the same writer at once conjoined and dis- 
tinguished from washing in water (Hebr. x, 22). The blood 

of Jesus Christ, cleansing from all sin, of which the author 

of the First Johannine Epistle speaks,* must therefore be 

thought of as blood sprinkled, not poured, and the thought 

of sprinkling, not of pouring, blood upon worshippers must 

come into the interpretation of Jn. i, 29. It cannot indeed 

be maintained that nowhere in the New Testament is the 

thought of Christ’s blood outpoured to be found. But no- : 
where is there the thought of any such blood-bath as was 
included in the rituals of the Great Mother of the Gods or 

Mithras. 

Mr. Wells’ opinion that there was but little effusion of our : 
Lord’s blood in his crucifixion and that therefore ‘to speak | 
of Jesus shedding his blood for mankind is a most inaccurate 
expression” 7 does not express or indicate a very careful 
appreciation of the facts testified to in the Gospel narratives. 
There must have been no small loss of blood from the wounds 
in the hands and feet of the Crucified. Moreover, our Lord 
was already bleeding, when he was nailed to the cross, from 
the wounds and scars inflicted by scourges and crown of . 
thorns. Besides all these wounds, there was the wound made 7 7 
in his side by the soldier’s spear. To represent this death , 
as “‘hardly more bloody than death by hanging” is as great 
an inaccuracy as Mr. Wells himself professes to have found 
in the statement that Jesus shed his blood for mankind. : 

Paul represents the death of Jesus as a propitiatory blood-— . 
offering made, not only to God, but by God Himself (Romans ’ . 


iii, 25). This representation implies a comparison with i, 
sprinkling of the mercy-seat with sacrificial blood by the 
& 


6] Jn. i, 7. 
7 Outline, vol. I, p. 590. _ 
8 But Mr. Wells would very probably deny that this incident is a matter of 
history. 
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high-priest on the Day of Atonement—a comparison made 
explicitly by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hebr. 
ix, II-12). The latter represents the efficacy of the blood- 
offering as redemptive, not as propitiative. But where there 
is redemption or ransoming, there also is propitiation or the 
obtaining of favourable countenance. Neither in the Epistle 
to the Romans nor in the Epistle to the Hebrews is it either 
necessary or possible to trace any influence of Mithraic 
doctrine of sacrifice. The death of Jesus, the shedding of 
his blood, is there explained by, and set forth as explaining, the 
blood-offering made in accordance with the Jewish ritual law 
on the Day of Atonement. InI Peteri, 18-19, the redeeming 
blood of Christ is compared with that of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot—+.e., the Paschal lamb, the blood 
of which, in the institution of the Paschal rite, was sprinkled 
upon the doorposts as a ransom for the life of the first- 
begotten son of the master of the house. Here again there 
is no importation of Mithraic doctrine—at any rate, there is 
not the least ground for supposing any such importation. 
The passage can be, and is to be, interpreted by reference to 
the Paschal rite and the narrative contained in Exodus xii. 
To look for Mithraism here is ‘‘chercher midi 4 quatorze 
heures,”’ or even to follow the example of Mark Twain’s first 
preparation for watching sunrise from the Rigi-Kulm. 

Mr. Wells, however, might reply that even if Mithraism 
had nothing to do with the Christian doctrines and points of 
ritual which have just been reviewed, and even if they were 
suggested by or originated in Judaism, nevertheless they were 
no part of the original teaching and practice of Jesus, and 
beyond Judaism they may be traced back to prehistoric 
religion. If he does not actually assert the derivation of the 
“Ancient of Days’”’ of Daniel’s vision from the ‘‘Old Man of 
the Tribe,’”’ or connect the doctrine of the atoning character 
and efficacy of the death of Jesus with the sacrifices of human 
victims performed at Stonehenge or in the Valley of Hinnom 
or in Mexican temples, the tendency of his representation 
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believes in such connections and derivations.° Theology and 

sacraments, doctrine and ceremonies, are all—so he gives one 

to understand—‘“many inventions,” the work of human ° 

imagination. quickened by fear and desire. Some are more, - 

some less, crude and barbaric; all alike are irrational and 

unscientific, the least crude and the most refined being no 7 


of the history of religion suggests very strongly that a : 


better than the utterances of a knowledge falsely so-called, 
a wisdom existing in appearance, not in reality. 

The history of Christianity, as Mr. Wells and a great an 
others beside him, account of it, is a “stage” or ‘‘chapter’”’ 
in the history of the evolution of religion from such repulsive 7 
forms as still survive among human societies which are low : 
down in the scale of civilization. A stream that rises from Z 
polluted springs must itself be polluted. A tree rooted in 
poisonous soil cannot bring forth fruit good to eat. But 
water taken from a polluted stream and source may be 
filtered and purified, and pure water is not less truly, but 
rather more truly, water than impure. Dung is not fit for 
food, but putting dung round the roots of a tree may cause it 
to produce good fruit (Lk. xiii, 8). Dead cats are favoured 
as fertilizers for rose bushes. Again, in this matter of the 
evolution of religion, the principle respice finem may justly 
be applied. Crude and savage as prehistoric sacrificial cere- 
monies may have been, and doubtless were, it is permissible 
to regard them asa manifestation of “feeling after, ’’ or groping 
for, God (Acts xvii. 27),—a blind, clumsy, destructive groping, 
often going astray, yet not entirely and hopelessly misdi- 
rected, per ardua ad astra. 

The cult of Isis and Serapis, so Mr. Wells believes, provided 
Christianity with the original suggestion of Mariolatry—the 
religion of one half of the Christian world’°—and the patterns 
of various details of Christian sacerdotal vesture and habit. 
Figures representing Isis and the child Horus, which might 


(note however the admission on p. 602). 
10 Disraeli, Tancred, iii. 4. 
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_ easily be taken for representations of Madonna and Bambino, 
have been found in Egypt and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
_ area. The eleventh book of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses shows 
_ that the worshippers of Isis thought and spoke of their 
7 goddess very much as the inhabitants of countries, where 

Roman Catholicism or Greek Orthodoxy holds sway, think 
and speak of the Mother of Jesus. The priests of Isis shaved 

their heads and their faces, and wore white linen vestments. 
i Prayers and other offerings were brought to the goddess 

- every morning and evening. Incense and lights were regular 

adjuncts of her worship. 
_ But propinquity to, or even contact with, the worship of 
Isis and Serapis does not give us the whole account of the 
rise and progress of Mariolatry in the Christian world. It is 
a remarkable thing that the earliest known instance of the 
dedication of a church to the name and honour of Mary the 
Mother of the Lord is found in Ephesus, the city whose 
guardian divinity had been a virgin-mother, identical with 
the ‘‘Great Mother of the Gods” worshipped in one knows 
not how many sanctuaries of Anatolia. It was a council 
held at Ephesus—a council to which cecumenical authority 
has been ascribed—that condemned and deposed Nestorius of 
Constantinople for refusing the title of ‘‘Theotokos’’ to the 
Mother of Jesus. Ephesus played a part not a whit less 
important or decisive than that of Alexandria in the apotheosis 
of Mary of Nazareth. 

Between Egyptian and Christian vestures and tonsures 
there are no doubt many points of resemblance, and it is 
probable enough that if the brethren whom the Apostle Paul 
met at Tyre in the course of his last going up to Jerusalem 
had been raised from the dead two hundred and seventy-five 
years later to be present at the dedication of the great church 
built there by the Emperor Constantine, they would have 
been not a little astonished at what they saw and heard, 
while at some things they might have taken offence. But 
would their offence have been altogether and on every point 
taken justly? 
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If we accept Mr. Wells’ reading of the history of Christi- 
ianity, we must at least allow the possibility that Christians 
would have seen, or suspected, pagan magic in the ceremonial 
acts and would have doubted whether the ecclesiast for the 
occasion (Eusebius of Czsarea) might not be a pagan theoso- 
phist. For Mr. Wells contends that there is no evidence—at 
any rate, no evidence sufficient—to show that Jesus ever com- 
missioned his followers to perform sacramental or sacerdotal 
functions or spoke to them of the Triune Godhead or the In- 
carnation (Outline, I, pp. 575, 592). Mr. Wells challenges ap- 
peal to the Gospels; presumably he is acquainted with their 
contents. Indeed, he quotes verbatim and at length from the 
First and the Second Gospel in his review of the public activi- 
ties of our Lord (Outline, I, pp. 575-580). Evidently, he assigns 
no importance to the Fourth Evangelist’s record of baptism 
administered by Jesus, as well as by John the Fore-runner 
(Jn. iii, 22-26); or to the possibility that the new birth “of 
water and the Spirit’”’ that Jesus spoke of to Nicodemus 
stood in a very close and intimate relation with baptism 
(Jn. iii, 5); or to the words reported in the Third Evangelist’s 
account of the Last Supper, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me”’ 
(Lk. xxii, 19). The First Evangelist bears record that Jesus 
definitely charged his followers to ‘‘teach all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit”’ (Mt. xxviii, 19). The three Synoptics 
all testify that Jesus, the night before his crucifixion and 
death, gave bread and wine to those of his disciples who had 
been most constantly with him, telling them that the bread 
was his body and the wine his blood. The Fourth Evangelist 
reports a discourse spoken at Capernaum, in which Jesus 
said that his flesh was ‘‘meat indeed” and his blood “drink 
indeed.” 

Mr. Wells might reply that the Fourth Evangelist is not a 
reliable witness, because his ‘‘record”’ is not a record of what 
Jesus really said and did, but of what the witness himself 
thought that certain sayings and acts of Jesus meant and 
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implied. As for the Synoptics, their ‘‘evidence’’ again is 
open to suspicion. Like the Fourth Gospel, the other three 
also contain “miraculous and incredible additions” to the 


original facts; they were “probably tampered with’”’ in the 
a course of the fourth and fifth centuries (Outline, I, pp. 574, 


593-594). Of course, if everything that savours of any part 
of “that body of theological assertion that constitutes 
Christianity” (a misleading description of Christianity, as 
q one could prove from Mr. Wells’ own pages)" is to be rejected 
as a spurious addition or insertion in the Gospel-texts, and 
_ clear evidence of ‘“‘tampering”’ in the interest of this or that 
—— tenet,—well, scientia hodierna locuta est, causa 
finite est. But is the principle to be admitted as necessary to 
on reasoning? And is the evidence of other New Testa- 
_ ment witnesses to count for nothing? The record contained 
f the Acts of the Apostles makes it quite clear that the 
followers and disciples of Jesus baptized those whom they 
persuaded to join themselves unto them, and that this was 
the practice from the very first beginnings of ‘‘the Way.” 
_ The “ breaking of bread”’ was likewise from the first associated 
with the Apostles’ teaching. Converts were baptized, and 
there were meetings of the faithful for the breaking of bread, 
years before the name of ‘Christian” was first spoken, or 
before Paul came, ‘“‘to find the Nazarenes with a spirit and a 
hope and to leave them Christians with the beginning of a 
creed.’”” The importance assigned in the early days of ‘‘the 
Way” to Baptism and the Breaking of Bread implies that 
the Master had given his immediate followers and disciples 
some such instructions as are reported in Mt. xxviii, 19 and 
LK. xxii, 19. 
Mr. Wells doubts whether any evidence can be obtained 
from the Gospels to prove satisfactorily that Jesus ever 
claimed to be the Messiah or to be “part of the Godhead”’ 
(Outline, I, p. 575). It is quite true that in the Gospels only 
one occasion is reported, on which Jesus asserted with any 


" Outline, Vol. I, p. 593, 602; II, 63-64, 85. 
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circumstances of publicity that he was the Messiah—this 
being his trial before the Sanhedrin (Mt. xxvi, 63-64; Mk. 
xiv, 61-62; cf. Lk. xxii, 66-71). But the cry of the multitude 
“Hosanna to the Son of David!,”” heard only a few days 
before, had been a popular recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, 
the Hope of Israel. He had not solicited, had not intrigued 
for, this testimony, but he did not refuse it when it was 
offered (Lk. xix, 39-40; Mt. xxi, 15-16). In private, he had 
accepted Peter’s confession, and had disclosed himself as 
Messiah to a Samaritan woman with whom he spoke at 
Jacob’s Well. One can only conjecture the reason or reasons 
that caused him to refrain from publicly proclaiming his 
Messiahship and to charge others not to make it known. 
It seems probable that he was unwilling to be proclaimed 
under this title because the prevailing conception of the 
Messiah and the Messiah’s mission and work was one that 
he could not and would not ratify. 

In Mr. Wells’ judgment, any doctrine, Arian or Athanasian, 
Nestorian or Cyrillian, of the divinity of Jesus is doubtless 
as objectionable as the deification of Egyptian Kings or 
Roman Emperors.” He admires the foresight of Mohammed, 
who took precaution against the risk of being deified, either 
in his lifetime or after his death, by enthusiasts of the faith 
he preached.'* He will not allow that the Gospels (the only 
New-Testament writings which he appears to regard as being 
of any value) contain any evidence worth considering of 
intimations given by Jesus to impress upon the minds of his 
followers a conviction that he stood in a special and indeed 
unique relation to the Supreme Being. Citation of the 
Fourth Evangelist would not meet Mr. Wells’ doubt (or 
denial) for the evidence of that witness is corrupt, being 
“coloured by theology of a strongly Hellenic type,’’“—a 
characteristic, one may remark in passing, not recognized by 
that eminent Hellenist, Brook Foss Westcott. To rule out 


* Outline, Vol. I, pp. 248-252, 512, 525. 8 


8 Outline, Vol. I, pp. 583. 
4 Outline, Vol. I, p. 573- 
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F the testimony of the Fourth Evangelist—whether he is or is 
- not to be regarded as one of those who had formed the inner 
circle of Jesus’ disciples—is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
arbitrary. Even if it must be granted that the phraseology 
of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel is that of the Evangelist 
and never was employed by Jesus, yet it does not follow that 
_ the thoughts and ideas, for the utterace of which that phrase- 
ology is used were not, and could not have been, suggested 
or inspired by the actual words and teaching of the Master 
himself. But the exclusion of this testimony avails nothing, 
if it can be shown that the other Evangelists—who are allowed 
_by critics to be unsophisticated witnesses, in comparison 
_ with their “‘ Hellenized’’ comrade—represent Jesus as speak- 
ing of himself in a manner indisputably betokening conscious- 
ness of a peculiar and unique relation to God. In the Synop- 
tic Gospels there are passages in which Jesus is represented 
as so speaking of himself—the passages in which he speaks 
of himself as ‘‘the Son of Man.’"® The Son of Man, so Jesus’ 
disciples heard from his own mouth, came to give his life a 
ransom for many. He was to suffer cruel indignities, ending 
in a felon’s death. But on the third day from the day of his 
death he was to rise again from the glave. Those who com- 
passed his death, and those who had set their faith on him, 


would together see him coming from heaven in the glory of the 
eternal God and the holy angels, to judge the world and re- 
ward eyery man according to his deeds. To the faces of the 
rulers of the Jewish People assembled in council to pass judg- 
ment upon him he testified that he was the Son of God (Mk. 
viii, 38, ix, 31, x, 33 and 45, xiv, 21, 61-62; Mt. xvi, 27, xvii, 
- 22-23, xxv, 31, xxvi, 63-64; Lk. ix, 22, 44, xviii, 31 f., xxi, 36, 
xxii, 22,67-71).'5 He who spake such things either was truly 
and genuinely conscious of standing in a peculiar and unique 
16 Mr. Wells allows these as part of the true Gospel record: Outline, I, 592. 
_ 6 This title of “Son of Man” also appears conspicuously in the Fourth Gospel: 
see Jn. iii, 13, Vv, 27, Vi, 27, 53, Viii, 28, xii, 32. It is worth while to point out 
that Mk. x, 45 is included in a quotation by Mr. Wells on p. 580 of Vol. I of the 
Outline. 
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relation to the Supreme Being, or he spake as one distraught. 
Is the history of Christendom, a history on the whole of ad- 
vance from darkness to light, giving promise of yet further 
advance, to be traced for its origin to the diseased imaginings 
of anegomaniac? That Jesus was no egomaniac, but one who 
consistently spoke according to the testimony of a sane and 
‘sincere conscience and understanding, Mr. Wells himself 
‘testifies. 

Theology and ecclesiastical polity, Mr. Wells would have 
us believe (Outline, I, pp. 586-594, 601-605; II, 84-86, 90-93, 
160-163), have between them gone far to quench the spirit 

of Jesus in Christendom. He looks forward to a time when 

there will be no more priests or pastors, no more churches, 
no more sacraments, no more theologies, creeds, or confessions 

(op. cit., II, p. 586). The Kingdom of God will come when 

all those things have been swept away and are no more seen 

or heard of. ‘Organized religion,” as he testifies in God the 

Invisible King, is for him anathema. Yet he allows that the 

intelligent student of history cannot but ‘sympathize with 

the underlying idea of the Papal Court, the idea of one 
. universal rule of righteousness keeping the peace of the 
earth”’ (Outline, Vol. II, p. 90). In the Papacy, he says, we 
must recognize the first clearly conscious attempt to provide 

a world-government for the preservation of world-peace— 

such a world-government as all men of good-will, if they are 

indeed men of good-will, must hope for, and each according 
to his opportunities work for, however discouraging the 

immediate outlook may be (op. cit., Il, pp. 90, 583-584). 

All the Churches and Sects, in his view, are failures, more 
or less miserable. Yet he would make use of them (if they 
would agree to it) for the propagation of his gospel of an 
cecumenical polity based upon universal consent willingly 
given, the motive of that consent being “religion pure and 
undefiled”’ (Outline, II, p. 586), insomuch that the Common- 

wealth of Man will be the very Kingdom of God. He writes 
concerning God in a manner which at least suggests, even if 
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it does not unmistakably signify, a habit of thinking of God, 
not as of an impersonal “‘life-force”’ or “‘the Unknowable,” 
but as of a being with whom every human soul may con- 
sciously enter into alliance.'? God, he says, is being perpet- 
ually discovered by man.'® Are the discoveries not to be 
recorded, and does not the recording of them make theology ?!* 
Corporate activity, organized activity, is one of the necessary 
conditions of advance in well-being of any sort. Must it be 
denied to religion? Must legislation and banking be cor- 
porate, organized activities, but not the worship of ‘‘the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh”? If Mr. Wells urged refor- 
mation, renewal, and examination of the unexamined, reason 
would that he should be heard with patience. But have they 
any right to demand a patient hearing, whose voices are as 
those of the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem? 


17 See the Undying Fire and some passages in God the Invisible King. 

18 Outline, I, p. 131. 

1? Mr. Wells practically admits that certain utterances of Jesus rendered 
Christian theology inevitable. 
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Aigrain sheds light upon a little known period in this study 
of the sixth century abbess. The Bollandiana are happily 
resumed from the fateful date, July, 1914, with the lives of 
St. Martin and of St. Sulpicius Severus. Batiffol’s Etudes 
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form somewhat of an appendix to his Legons, containing a 
series of excursus on liturgical points. Le costume liturgique 
_ romain is especially valuable. In the Legons, Batiffol studies 
: the text of the Roman Rite, discussing the appearance of 
each part, and then proceeding to the solution of a number of © 
questions, such as the Western use of unleavened bread 
(between the 9th and 11th centuries), and the Epiclesis. 
Browne gives a standard account of Bede and of the inner | 
Church conditions in England at his time. He also contrib- 
utes five important and unusual essays on The Importance 
of Women, The Cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul, The Early 
Connection between the Churches of Britain and Ireland, The ~ 
See of Crediton, and Desiderius Erasmus. Cagin investigates 
the early Canon of the Mass, in view of points common to ; 
the majority of later versions—a “‘popular”’ study by a real — 
liturgical scholar. In Dib we have a handbook of information 
about the Maronites, consisting first of a presentation of the 
origins, and then of a detailed study of their Offices. The 
author is a Maronite priest. Diehl gives us two studies of 
the Byzantine Empire. The first is more detailed and em-— 


features of this culture. The second is the best short history 

of the subject written. Halphen concludes his very thorough : 
study of the Carolingian Revival with a discussion of the - 
conquest of the Saxons and the ecclesiastical regulations 
imposed. In Krusch and Levison, we have a continuation — 
of the Monumenta Germanie Historica, dealing with the 
saints of the Merovingian epoch. Laurent gives a valuable 
study of Armenian history, based upon original documents, 
both Armenian and Georgian. Nau has added to his valuable _ 
contributions to Oriental history, by this collection of Nes- 
torian documents, consisting of homilies, Monophysite texts, 
and the history of Nestorius. Economos offers an interest- 
ing study in Byzantine religious history. In a small but | 
important pamphlet, Poole traces the connection between 

Imperial and Papal practice as to the manner of dating bulls. 


phasises especially the Oriental, in distinction to the Roman, > “| 
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In his article on Wilfrid he attempts to get at the truth 
concerning Wilfrid’s connection with Ripon, in view of the 
conflicting accounts of Bede and Eddi. He further contends 


that ‘‘the era of the Incarnation may have been adopted at 
any time after the middle of the seventh century,”’ specifically 


after Gregory the Great and before Whitby. Robinson 
attempts to solve many of the problems concerning the early 
bishops of Wells. Schuster offers a critical, historical, and 
devotional treatise on the rise of the Western Liturgy— 
_ from a conservative standpoint. Smith argues against the 
theory that the Hildebrandine tenets originated at Cluny. 
In Spearing, the Patrimony is investigated as a vital element 
in the development of the Temporal Power. Tait has edited 
the Register of the Abbey which is now the Cathedral of 
Chester. Tidball is elementary but scholarly. Torrance 
has written a short, readable life of Osmund. Wilson gives 
the text with notes. In Zeiller we have a work of unusual 
_ erudition in an almost unworked field. He studies the start 
and development of Christianity in Illyricum, through the 
Arian vs. Catholic warfare, until the official triumph of the 
latter cause by the middle of the sixth century. 


b. The High Middle Ages 


_ BANNISTER, A. T., Registrum Thome Myllyng, Episcopi Here- 
fordensis, 1474-1492, Hereford: Cantilupe Society, 1919. 

_ BLIEMETZRIEDER, F., Anselms von Laon Systematische Sen- 
tenzen. I. Texte, Minster: Aschendorf, 1919, pp. xxv 
+ 167. 

_ BUTLER C. M., and BERNARD, J. H., Charters of the Cistercian ; 
Abbey of Duishe in the County of Kilkenny, Dublin: | 


Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 1918. 
Buxton, E. W., The Story of Hildebrand, London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 166. 
DEL Prapo, N., Divus Thomas et Bulla dogmatica ‘‘ Ineffabilis 
Deus,’’ Freiburg in S.: Société de Saint Paul, 1919, pp. 
402. 
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Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920, pp. 81. 
FERAN, E. A., The Life of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, O. S. A., 

London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 143. 
Fitzmaurice, E. B., and LirtLe, A. G., Materials for the 
History of the Franciscan Province of Ireland, Manchester: 
University Press, 1918, pp. 233. 

FLETCHER, J. S., The Cistercians in Yorkshire, London: Mac- 

millan, 1919, pp. 244. 

FourRNIER, P., Les Collections Canoniques Romaines de I’ Epoque 

de Gregoire VII, Paris: Klincksieck, 1918, pp. 131. 
GRABMANN, M., Einfuhrung in die Summa Theologica des hg. 

Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg in Br.: Herder, 1919, pp. 


134. 
GRAHAM, R., An Abbot of Vézelay, London: Macmillan, 1918, 
pp. iv + 136. 


HALL, F. J., ‘St. Thomas Aquinas and the Immaculate Con- 
ception,’’ ATR, December, 1918. 

Law_or, H. J., St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy 
of Armagh, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. Ixvi + 183. 

Linpsay, J., ‘‘Albertus Magnus as Philosopher,”” HJ, 1917- 
1918, pp. 620-631. 

Lunt, W. E., ‘Sources for the First Council of Lyons, 1245,” 
EHR, 1918, pp. 72-79. 

Mason, A. J., What became of the Bones of St. Thomas?, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1920, pp. 195. 

MEYER, E. W., Staatstheorien Papst Innocenz’III, Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1920. 

PEARCE, E. H., Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster, New 
York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 236. 

PLASSMAN, T., Bartholomeus Angelicus, Florence, 1919, pp. 
44. 

PooLe, R. L., Benedict IX and Gregory VI, New York: 
Longmans, 1918, pp. 38. 

Poo.e, R. L., ‘‘The Masters of the Schools at Paris and 
Chartres in John of Salisbury’s Time,’’ EHR, July, 1920. 
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- Rosinson, G., In a Mediaeval Library: A Study in Pre- 
Reformation Religious Literature, London: Sands, 1918, 
Pp. 243. 
_ SABATIER, P., Vie de saint Francois d’Assise, Paris: Fisch- 
| bacher, 1918, pp. 420. 
_ SETON, W. W., Blessed Giles of Assisi, Manchester: Univer- 
| sity Press, 1918, pp. vii + 94. 
_ Simon, A., L’Ordre des Pénitentes de Sainte Marie-Madeleine 
f en Allemagne au XIII* siécle, Freiburg i. S., 1918, pp. 
289. 
TuHompson, A. H., Visitations of Religious Houses, Horncastle: 
Morton, 1918. 
THompson, J. W., “Church and State in Medieval Ger- 
« many,” AJT, 1918, pp. 72-100, 199-232, 395-425, 513- 
549. 
TuHompson, J. W., ‘‘The Cistercian Order and Colonization : 
in Medieval Germany,”’ AJT, 1920, pp. 67-93. 
TURBERVILLE, A. S., Medieval Heresy and the Inqutsition, 
London: Crosby Lockwood, 1920, pp. vi + 264. 
WEDEL, T. O., The Medieval Attitude towards Astrology, 
particularly in England, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1919, pp. 189. 
WESTLAKE, H. F., The Parish Guilds of Medieval England, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. viii + 242. 
WHITNEY, J. P., “Gregory VII,’’ EHR, 1919, pp. 129-151 
WILson, J. M., The Worcester Liber Albus. Glimpses of Life 
in a Great Benedictine Monastery in the Fourteenth Century, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. xviii + 284. 
WooLey, R. M., The Offictum and Miracula of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, New York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. 97. 
Bannister makes available this source material for the 15th 
century. Bliemetzrieder’s carefully edited text is one of the 


valuable series, Betiradge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des | 


Mittelalters. Butler and Bernard contribute documents to 
illustrate thirteenth century monastic life in Ireland. Bux- 
ton’s is a “popular”’ life, written from a pronounced Roman 
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standpoint. According to Del Prado, St. Thomas did not 
deny the Immaculate Conception at all, but was really the : 


protagonist of the doctrine. Paradoxical throughout. Fer- 
an’s is a readable account of this thirteenth century saint, 
based on the Bollandists. Fitzmaurice and Little present 
material covering the period 1230-1450. Fletcher studies 
not only the religious, but also the social influences of a 
medieval monastic colony. Grabmann offers an excellent 
_ introduction to the writings of St. Thomas, based not only _ 
on printed but on many manuscript studies. Hall points 
out the inconsistency of St. Thomas’s outlook with later 
Roman doctrine. Lawlor prefixes his translation with an 
_ account of the ecclesiastical revolution in the twelfth century 
Irish Church. In Lindsay an attempt is made to bring about 
a more just appreciation of the teacher of St. Thomas, and 
place him in a more prominent position than is usual. Lunt _ 
places Matthew Paris’s account of the proceedings of the 
Council in an inferior position to that of the anonymous 
Brevis Nota. Mason impartially presents the evidence 
connected with the discovery of the skeleton in 1888, and 
concludes “‘that the bones in question are the bones of the 
great Archbishop.”” In Meyer we have a study of the polit- 
ical theories of the great pontiff, with interpretation of the 
Pope’s utterances, it must be noted, in a very extreme sense. 
Pearce has written a life based on careful research in the 
Abbey muniments. Plassman identifies the author of the 
medieval work De Proprietatibus Rerum as the Lector 
Bartholomzus Angelicus, resident with the Franciscans at 
Magdeburg, and fixes the date before 1240. Poole’s study 
tends rather to limit the force of the traditional account of © 
Benedict. He further tries to identify the various teachers 
named by the great English scholar in the first half of i 
12th century. Robinson has collected and arranged extracts _ 
from English devotional and mystical writers of the middle 
ages. Sabatier presents the 43d Edition of his famous work, © 
enlarged and improved. Seton helps us to appreciate better 
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one of the earliest and most important of the companions of 
St. Francis. Simon studies the Church’s attempt to bring 


the Gospel to the prostitutes of Central Germany in the 

thirteenth century, by the foundation of a special order of 

Penitents. A. H. Thompson furnishes valuable material for 
the study of 15th century monastic life in England. J. W. 

Thompson, in both of his studies, emphasises the social and 

economic aspect of medizval Church life in Germany. 

Turberville is based on Lea, and offers little in addition. 

Wedel traces the beginning of the scientific outlook on nature 

in the Middle Ages. Westlake presents a picture of medi- 

eval, ecclesiastical socialism. Whitney gives a brilliant pres- 

entation of Hildebrand’s character and policy, wiping out . 
many fables. Wilson has selected certain of the letters of 

the monastery for the years 1301-1338 as best picturing the 
life of the monastery at that period. Wooley edits the 
Offictum, which contains the material for the life of the 
mystic. 


IV. THE REFORMATION 


e 
The 


ARMSTRONG, E., “‘The Medici Archives,’ EHR, 1918, pp. 
10-21. 

BEZOLD, F. von, Aus Mittelalter u. Renaissance: Kulturge- 
schichtlichen Studien, Munich: Oldenburg, 1918, pp. vii ; 
+ 457. 

BuURCHHARDT, J., Die Kultur d. Renaissance in Italien, Leipsig: 
Harrowitz, 1919, pp. xxx + 334, xi+ 372. 

Jenks, A. W., “John Colet,’’ ATR, March, 1919. 

LOsERTH, J., Johann v. Wyclif und Robert Grossteste, Wien: 
1919, pp. 83. 

Lyncu, D., St. Joan of Arc, New York: Benziger, 1920, pp. : 


348. 
_ MANNING, B. L., The People’s Faith in the Time of Wycliffe, 
, Cambridge: University Press, 1919, pp. xvi + 196. 
NicHois, F. M., The Epistles of Erasmus from his Earliest 
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Letters to his Fifty-third Year, Vol. 111, New York: Long- 
mans, 1918, pp. xviii + 472. 
Watson, F., ‘‘Erasmus at Louvain,’”’ HJ, 1917-18, pp. 467- 
76. 
wanes J. P., ‘Erasmus,’ EHR, Jan., 1920. 

Armstrong describes the contents of the recently auctioned 
Archives, covering the time from 1084-1771. In Bezold isa 
collection of his articles during the last forty years. Burch- 
hardt’s standard work has reached its 12th Edition. Jenks 
applies the lessons of Colet’s life to present day problems. 
The veteran Hussite historian Loserth discusses the depend- 
ence of Wycliffe upon his great predecessor in upholding 
national independence. Lynch offers an attractive life of the 
Maid, based on the most recent materials. In Manning we 
have a study of the devotional and popular theological life 
of England in the latter part of the 14th century. Nichols 
brings out the third volume of his work, beginning with the 
letters of August, 1517. Watson describes the influence of 
the years 1517-21. Whitney studies sympathetically the 
position of Erasmus as an enlightened conservative. 


b. The Reformation 


Auttn, A., L’Echec de la Réforme en France au XVI* Siécle, 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1918, pp. 293. 

Baus.in, D. H., The Lutheran Movement of the Sixteenth 
Century, Philadelphia: Lutheran Publ. Co., 1919, pp. 
368. 

BOuMER, H., Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung, Leipsig: 
Harrowitz, 1918. 

CoLe, R. E. G., Chapter Acts of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Mary of Lincoln, 1547-1559, Horncastle: Morton, 1918, 

pp. 206. 

EscuHer, H., Ulrich Zwingli: Zum Geddachtnis der Ziiricher 
Reformation, Zurich: Berichthaus, 1919, pp. 308. 

Goyau, G., Une “ Ville-Eglise,’’ Genéve (1535-1907), Paris: 
Perrin, 1919, 2 vols. pp., 274 + 328. 
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GRAHAM, R., The Chantry Certificates for Oxfordshire. The 
Edwardine Inventories of Church Goods for Oxfordshire, 
Oxford: Mowbray, 1919, pp. xxxi + 147. 

GUIRAUD, L., La Réforme a Montpellier, Montpellier: Imp. 
Générale du Midi, 1918, 2 vols., pp. vii + 816, vii + 
658. 

GwartkIN, H. M., ‘‘ Reformation,’”” HERE X, 1919, pp. 609— 
622. 

Hewat, K., Makers of the Scottish Church at the Reformation, 
Edinburgh: Macniver and Wallace, 1919, pp. 410. 
Hotitoway, H., The Reformation in Ireland, New York: 

Macmillan, 1919, pp. 240. 

Hunter, A. M., The Teaching of Calvin, New York: ; 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. 304. 

-Katxorr, P., Erasmus, Luther, und Friedrich der Weise: 

eine Reformationsgeschichtliche Studie, Leipsig: Haupt, 
1920, pp. xviii + I13. 

KALKorfF, P., Luther und d. Entscheidungsjahr d. Reformation, 
Leipsig: Haupt, 1918. 

Ka.xorr, P., Ulrich von Hutten und die Reformation: eine 
kritische Geschichte einer wichtigsten Lebenzeit und der 

Entscheidungsjahre der Reformation (1517-1523), Leipsig: 

Haupt, 1920, pp. xv + 601. 
KELLEY, C. G., French Protestantism, 1559-1562, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1918, pp. 185. 
LAGRANGE, M. J., Luther on the Eve of his Revolt, New York: 
Cathedral Library Ass., 1918, pp. 135. 
RopocaNnacHl, E., La Réforme en Italie, Paris: Picard, 1920. 
SmiTH, P., and JAcoss, C. M., Luther’s Correspondence and 
Other Contemporary Letters, Philadelphia: Lutheran Publ. 
Co., 1918, 2 vols., pp. 583 + 568. | 
SCHULTZE, A., Statgemeinde und Reformation, Tuebingen: 
Mohr, 1918, pp. 51. ; 
WERNLE, P., Der Evangelische Glaube nach den Hauptschriften 
der Reformatoren, Tuebingen: Mohr, 1918, pp. vii + 321. 
_ Autin explains historically the failure of the Reformation 
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in France by analyzing the forces which operated against it. 
Bauslin presents the Lutheran movement in strictly tradi- 
tional style, the rediscovery of the pure Gospel, which had — 
been lost since Apostolic times. Bohmer’s important survey a 


has reached its 5th Edition, and is indispensable for the 
formation of a scholarly estimate of Luther. In Escher, we 
have a veritable Zzrichaner, with old plates, letters, and 
handwriting from the life and times of the great Swiss. 
Goyau traces the history of the theocracy at Geneva, from 
its foundation by Calvin to its end in the legislation of 1907. 
This is a very valuable work because of its documentary 
illustrations of the different stages in the theocratic develop- | 
ment. In this essay of the late English scholar, Gwatkin, 
the author sees in the Reformation ‘‘a vision of God, and 
the vision of God is the inspiration of men.’”’ Hewat’s is a 
careful study of the famous ‘Six Johns,”’ and a few others. 
Holloway’s is a serviceable textbook. Hunter attempts to 
interpret Calvin as a trustworthy guide for the Modern Age. 
Kalkoff has three thoroughly scholarly studies of the critical 
years of the German Reformation. Kelley seeks to under- 
stand early French Protestantism by a study of the economic — 
forces at work in France during those years. Lagrange 
discusses Luther’s doctrinal position in view of his early : 
academic lectures. Rodocanachi gives special attention to 
the character of the Italian Reformation, and the causes — 
favorable to it. Smith continues his important contributions © 
to Luther’s history. Schultze analyzes the geographical and : 
social changes of the Revolt. Wernle’s volume deals with 


Luther. 
c. The Counter Reformation 


BRUCKER, J., La Compagnie de Jésus: Esquisse de son : 
Institut et de son Histoire 1521-1773, Paris: Beauchesne, 
1920, pp. 844. 

BurcEss, W. H., The Pastor of the Pilgrims: a Biography of 

John Robinson, New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 


1920, pp. xii + 426. 
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BuRRAGE, C., An Answer to John Robinson of Leyden. Bya 


Puritan Friend. Now first Published from a Manu- 
script of A.D. 1609. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1920, pp. xiii + 94. 

CHARETON, V., La Réforme et les Guerres Civiles en Vivarais 
1544-1632, Paris: Catin, 1920, pp. xii + 432. 

CHURCHHILL, E. F., ‘‘ Dispensations under the Tudors and 
Stuarts,’”” EHR, 1919, pp. 409-415. 

DALL, J., ‘‘ Presbyterianism,”” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 244-270. 

Drei, G., La Corrispondenza del Card. Ercole Gonzaga, 
Presidente del Concilio di Trento, Parma: La Bodoniana, 
1918, pp. 173. 

Dre!, G., Intorno al Pontificato di Pio IV e al Concilio di 
Trento, Perugia: Unione Tip. Cooperativa, 1918, pp. 150. 

HyLANnpD, St. G. K., A Century of Persecution under Tudor and 
Stuart Sovereigns, London: Kegan Paul, 1920, pp. 494. 

KENNEDY, W. P. M., “‘ Fines under the Elizabethan Act of 
Uniformity,” EHR, 1918, pp. 517-528. 

MaAcFADYEN, D., ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’” HERE, X, 1919, 
pp. 28-35. 

MclItwaln, C. H., The Political Works of James I, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1918, pp. cxi + 354. 

MarrTIN, V., Le Gallicanisme et la Réforme Catholique: Essat 
Historique sur Il’Introduction en France des Décrets du 
Concile de Trente, Paris: Picard, 1919, pp. xxvii + 415. 

MULLER, K., Kirchengeschichte, I1 Teil, II Bd., 2 Halbband, 
Tuebingen: Mohr, 1918. 

Muss-ArnNo_t, W., “Puritan Efforts and Struggles,” AJT, 
1919, PP- 345-366, 471-499. 

PEELE, A., The Brownists in Norwich and Norfolk about 1580, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 67. 

PEELE, A., The First Congregational Churches: New Light on 

| Separatist Congregations in London 1567-1581, New 

York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 50. 

POLLEN, J. H., English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 

beth, New York: Longmans, 1919, pp. viii + 387. 
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UsHER, R. G., The Pilgrims and their History, New York: 
Macmillan, 1918, pp. 310. 

WiuiaMs, W. L., The Making of Modern Wales, New York: 
Macmillan, 1919, pp. viii + 336. 

Woop, H. G., “‘ Puritanism,’”” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 507-515. 

Woop, H. G., Venturers for the Kingdom, New York: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1919, pp. 254. 

Burgess clears up many points, hitherto obscure, about 
the early history and development of Robinson. Churchhill 
gives a study of the double dispensing power (Crown and 
Primate) from the abolition of the Papal Supremacy to 1689. 
Dall portrays the history of Presbyterianism as dating back 
to Apostolic times, and describes the spread of Calvinism in 
the Post Reformation ‘‘ Reformed” countries, with detailed 
description of officers and organization. Drei’s researches 
add to our knowledge of Tridentine politics. Hyland’s book 
has value, because he has had access to the Loseley MSS., 
but he has produced a violent, polemical pamphlet rather 
than a history, and makes a number of glaring errors. Ken- 
nedy adduces evidence to show that the fines for Recusancy 
from 1561 onward for some twenty years were far more 
systematically collected than has hitherto been supposed. 
Macfadyen lauds the Pilgrim Fathers as the forefathers of 
American democratic ideals. Professor McIlwain’s book is 
of primary importance for a study of Jacobean policy. 
Martin’s is a careful study of the causes of the failure of 
Roman diplomacy to obtain official publication of the Tri- 
dentine decrees in France. The long expected addition to 
the favorite handbook of Miller has finally appeared, and 


“is worthy of its predecessors. Peele gives us two short 


instalments of his forthcoming work on Elizabethan Puritan- 
ism and Separatism. Pollen studies the fate of the Roman 
Mission under Elizabeth, with quite obvious partiality. 
Usher has gathered together much information about the 
start of the Pilgrim enterprise, and emphasizes the economic, 


in contrast to the conventional theological, side of the story. 
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Williams shows the effect of the Reformation in the modern 
state of Wales. Wood, in the HERE article, states that 
“the Pilgrims stood for an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief 
importance of which lay in asserting that the Church must 
not be made the tool of the state.’’ He also writes sym- 
pathetically of the ‘‘ Ventures’’ of 1607, 1608, and 1620. 


V. MODERN TIMES 


a. To the Revolution 


ALEXANDER, A., The Shaping Forces of Modern Religious 
Thought, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 462. 
BAINES-GRIFFITHS, D., Wesley the Anglican, New York: 
Macmillan, 1919, pp. xii + 141. 

BARING-GOULD, S., The Evangelical Revival, London: Meth- 
uen, 1919, pp. 360. 

BLASE, J. E. B., Johannes Colerus en de Groote Twisten in de 
Nederlandsche Luthersche Kerk zijner Dagen, Amsterdam: 
Ten Brink & De Vries, 1920, pp. 204. 

BRAITHWAITE, W. C., The Second Period of Quakerism, New 
York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. xlvii + 668. 

BREMOND, H., Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en 
France depuis la Fin des Guerres de Religion jusqu’a nos 
Jours, Vols. IV and V, Paris: Blond et Gay, 1920, pp. 
604 + 413. 

CHEVALIER, J., L’Eglise Constitutionelle et le Persécution 
Religieuse, dans le Département de la Dréme pendant la 
Révolution, Valence: Céas, 1919, pp. 452. 

Cocuin, C., Cardinal de Retz: Supplément a la Correspond- 
ance, Paris: Hachette, 1920. 

Coste, P., Saint Vincent de Paul et les Dames de la Charité, 
Paris: Blond et Gay, 1918, pp. 277. 

Devas, D., Life of St. Leonard of Port Maurice O.F.M., 
London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 123. 
DuBRUuEL, M.., Hiérarchie Gallicane et Religieux Exempts,”’ 
RSR, 1920, No. 182. 
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DuranpD, A., Histoire Religieuse du Département du Gard 
pendant la Révolution Francaise, Vol. I, Nimes: Imp. 
Générale, 1918, pp. 476. 

-FAuLKNER, J. A., Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Church- 
man, New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918, pp. 
173. 

GopEFROY, J. E., Les Benédictins de Saint-Vanne et la Révo- 
lution, Paris: Champion, 1918, pp. 325. 

HEFELBOWER, S. G., The Relation of John Locke to English 
Deism, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918, pp. 
viii + 188. 

Maas, O., Las Ordenes Religiosas de Espana y la Colonizacion 
de América en la Segunda Parte del Siglo XVIII. Esta- 
disticas y Otros Documentos, Barcelona: Fidel Girdé, 1918, 
pp. 217. 

Maxson, C. H., The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920, pp. vii + 
158. 

May, G. L., Some Eighteenth Century Churchmen, New York: 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. 224. 

Moore, E. C., The Spread of Christianity in the Modern 

| World, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1919. 

Ruprecut, R., Der Pietismus des 18 Jahrhunderts in den 

Hannoverschen Stammlandern, Goettingen: Vandenhoeck 

u. Ruprecht, 1919, pp. 206. 

-TRorTtTer, E., Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1919, pp. 242. 

WATERHOUSE, E. S., ‘“‘ Pietism,’”” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 6-9. 

WELSCHINGER, H., Les Martyrs de Septembre, Paris: Gabalda, 


_ 1919, pp. xxiv + 179. 

Alexander gives a history of the development of religious 
thought since the start of the Reformation. Baines-Griffiths 
presents a charming picture of Wesley. Baring-Gould writes 
in his usual, interesting, gossipy way. In Blase we have an 
account of Spinoza’s contemporary defender and interpreter. 
In Braithwaite, there is a continuation of the author’s earlier 
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study, which emphasizes the importance of a consistent 
theology in the formation of a permanent Quakerism. The 
first of Bremond’s two volumes deals with the Port Royal 
_ group, the second with the Jesuits. Chevalier, Durand, 
Godfroy, and Welschinger contribute important studies of 
_ the French Church during the Revolution. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps fortunately, the 170 letters which Cochin has 
collected do not greatly increase our knowledge of de Retz. 
Coste has a good survey of the social and religious work of 
St. Vincent. Devas has written a simple life of the famous 
eighteenth century missioner. In Dubruel we have another 
interesting chapter in the story of the relations between 
Religious and Diocesans, in the history of Bishop Caulet of 
Pamiers and the Jesuits. Faulkner’s is a small, but impor- 
- tantly new approach to Wesley. Hefelbower exhibits Locke, 
not as a deist, but as a “‘codrdinate part”’ of the seventeenth 
century Liberal Movement. Maas has collected and arranged 
materials for the history of the Spanish-American Missions 
for the years 1759-1779. May contains short sketches of 
_ Johnson, Wesley, Cowper, Newton, Wilberforce, Whitefield, 
and others. Moore has written a good hand-book of modern 
missions, but with great lack of treatment as to Roman 
missions. Trotter is a detailed study of the function of the 
_ parish, in its evolution from the purely ecclesiastical district 
of Pre-Reformation times to the unit of local government 
which it became in the sixteenth century. According to 
Waterhouse, ‘“‘the spirit of Pietism survived its body, and 
still lives in every form of intensive and devotional religious 
life.”’ 
b. Since the Revolution 
Bassett, A. T., S. Barnabas’ Oxford, Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1919, pp. I10. 
_ BEGBIE, H., The Life of William Booth, Founder of the Salva- 
tion Army, New York: Macmillan, 1919, 2 vols., pp. 
483 + 504. 
Brown, P. A., The French Revolution in English History, 
London: Lockwood, 1918, pp. 264. 
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I, Montreal: Imprimerie du Messager, 1920, pp. 334. 

McLacutan, H., The Methodist Unitarian Movement, Man- 
chester: University Press, 1919, pp. 163. 

Monrtcomery, H. H., The Life and Letters of George Alfred 
Lefroy, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan, Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1919, pp. 265. 

Mourret, F., Histoire Générale de l’Eglise, Tom. VIII) 
Paris: Blond et Gay, 1919, pp. 714. 
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O.P., New York: Pustet, 1920, pp. xiv + 473. 
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_PETRE, M. D., George Tyrell’s Letters, New York: Dutton, 
1920, pp. xix + 301. 

-Sxipton, H. P. K., ‘Community Life in the Church of 
England since the Reformation,’”” ChQR, April, 1918. 

_SPARROW-SIMPSON, W. J., French Catholics in the Nineteenth 
Century, New York: Macmillan, 1918, pp. 189. 

Bassett has a short account of this veteran parish of the 
Catholic Revival. Begbie supplies a long felt want, in this 
sympathetic study of a modern St. Francis. Brown traces 
the reaction upon English society and thought of the excesses 
in France. Buckham extols the New England Liberals of 
the past generation. In Cameron, we have the best handbook 
on the subject. Duchaussois gives an account of the work 
of the Grey Nuns at Fort Providence on the Mackenzie 
River. Forster presents and criticises Spiritualism, Christian 
Science, Theosophy, and Mormonism. Frere gives a brief 
appreciation of the late liturgical scholar. Cardinal Gasquet 
must have enjoyed writing this account of the relations 
existing between England and Rome during the few years 
when the Papacy was popular at the Court of St. James. 
De Grandmaison denies that the modernists were the suc- 
cessors of the Tuebingen Catholic School. Heeney contains 
short lives of ten Canadian Bishops. In d’Herbigny we have 
a summary of the growing interest in Soloviev, and of the 
recent steps taken by the Papacy to attract Orthodox Rus- 
sians. Higby gives an interesting picture of the religious 
state of a thoroughly Roman community at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. This first volume of Lecompte 
covers the period from the return of the Jesuits in 1842 to 
1872. McLachlan gives an account of this small sect which 
flourished in Lancashire in the first half of the nineteenth 
century until it was finally merged in the Unitarian current. 
The eighth volume of Mourret deals with the years 1828- 
1878. O’Daniel’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
religious history of the Middle West, and also of the Ameri- 
can Dominicans. Pember offers interesting studies of Mor- 
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ley, Acton, and Gladstone. Petre has made wise selections 
of letters for this fascinating book. Skipton gives an outline 
sketch of monastic foundations in England, with chief em- 
phasis upon pre-Tractarian enterprises. Sparrow-Simpson — 
includes essays on Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert. 


VI. NATIONAL CHURCHES 


BicG-WITHER, R. F., Short History of the Church of Russia, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 112. 

BriviotH, Y., “The Church of Sweden in its relations to 
the Anglican Church,’’ ChQr, April, 1920. 

CaLuinicos, C., The Greek Orthodox Church, New York: 
Longmans, 1918, pp. x + 58. 

FortTescuE, A., ‘‘The Latin Church in Russia,’’ Dublin 
Review, Jan., 1918. 

FRERE, W. H., Links in the Chain of Russian Church History, 
London: Faith Press, 1918, pp. 200. 

GaBRIAC, A., ‘‘Le Mouvement National Yougoslave et le 
clergé,’’ R. d. Cl. Fr., XCVII, 577. 

Hanus, J., “L’Eglise Catholique en Tschecoslovaquie,” R. 
d. Cl. Fr., CI, 603, 604. 

KauLakIs, J. J., “‘ The Ecclesiastical Outlook in Lithuania,” 
ER, February, 1920. 

Lewis, L. C., ‘‘ Pre-Mongolian Church Life in Russia,’’ ATR, 
December, 1918. 

Troitsky, S. V., Russian Church,’’ HERE, X, 1919, pp. 
867-877. 

ZANKOwW, S., Die Verfassung der bulgarischen orthodoxen 
Kirche, Zirich: Leeman, 1918, pp. xxii + 223. 

Bigg-Wither, a clear, though elementary account of the © 

Russian Church, based mainly on Mouravieff and Frere. 

Brilioth offers an irenic study, from the Reformation onward, 

with clear presentation of the Swedish theology of the min- 

istry and of justification. Callinicos has written an admirable 

little textbook. Fortescue gives a good survey, but with a 

good deal of vulgarity in his treatment of opponents. Frere — 
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has written the best history in English of the Russian Church. 
Gabriac summarises the effects of the war upon the Uniat 
jurisdictions of Serbia and Croatia. Hanus, a professor at 
Prague, offers a useful exposition of the recent events in the 
Church of Checkoslovakia and a survey of the present re- 
ligious conditions there. In Kaulakis we have a brief history 
of the Church in Lithuania from its foundation at the end of 
the twelfth century to the recent convention for Lithuanian 
freedom held at Berne, early in 1919. Lewis emphasizes the 
close union between East and West in early Russian times. 
Troitsky is especially valuable for its extensive bibliography 
of Russian books. Zankow gives a scholarly account of the 
Bulgarian Church, with an important historical introduction. 
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THE DECALOGUE AND SACRIFICE 


By H. C. ACKERMAN, Nashotah, Wis. 


Perhaps the most pressing O.T. problem of the day is 
that of sacrifice. This is most intimately related to the 
ethical decalogue which, although traditionally associated 
with the name of Moses, is being given a late dating in the 
time of Jeremiah as the final product of preexilic prophecy.! 
And the decalogue proper becomes the natural substitute for 
sacrificial codes which the prophets from the middle of the 
eighth to the beginning of the sixth century seem to have 
declared foreign to the essence of true Yahwism. The fol- 
lowing remarks are offered not as a solution of the problem, 
but only by way of discussion of the source of the prophetic 
animus against sacrifice; and to hold us back from putting 
down the decalogue as the mature result of Yahwistic reason- 
ing until the ground has been as thoroughly worked over as 
is possible. 

It is important to find a motive for the Yahwistic campaign 
against the efficacy of the cult. It is true that the prophets 
felt a horror of phallic elements in the cult and chose to 
undertake a virulent opposition against the magic? of nature 
worship. But this scornful denial of the validity and efficacy 
of sacrifice was due to something more fundamental than 
the cult abuses and the contamination of Baalism. It was 
the conclusion of prophetic reasoning (revelation) that sacri- 
fice itself was not essential to the Yahweh religion. 

From what was this prophetic idea inferred? Now the 

1Cf. R. H. Kennett, Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, Cambridge, 1920. 

2 A form of religious magic since the worshipper sought to exert compulsion 


on the deity by the multitude of his offerings rather than genuine spiritual 
persuasion. Cf. Amos 7: 4; Isa. 1: 11. 
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to face, during this period, with inevitable conquest, deporta- 
tion and exile. Consequently they had to consider the 
problem of sacrifice very fundamentally since the future 
desecration and demolition of sanctuaries meant the cessation 
of sacrifice altogether. Or they contemplated at such altars 
as might survive the foreign storm or be reopened, like 
Bethel after the Assyrian importations, a hopelessly Canaan- 
ized form of Yahwism unworthy of the name. It is in the 
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leaders of the official Yahwism, the Mosaic religion, were face 


light of this problematic future for sacrificial religion, since 
without altars there would be no oblations, that we should 
read the striking passages arraigning the cult, such as Amos 
5: 21-25, Hosea 6: 6, 8; 13, Isa. 1: 11-15, Micah 6: 6-7, 
Jer. 7:22. This seemingly strong disparagement of sacrifice 
in toto would point to a hardy polemic in favor of an exclusive 
ethical religion. The cessation of sacrifice in a foreign or a 
conquered land became a negligible thing so far as the con- 
tinuation of the Yahweh faith was concerned since a sacrificial 
institution was in reality unessential to the official Mosaic 


Yahwism. 
Now a conclusion so far reaching as this was inferred from 


what? It was not drawn solely from a reading of the future 
when the cult would be prohibited by the very circumstances 
of Israel’s fate, circumstances in which Yahweh himself had 


ahand. It must have been deduced primarily from a correct 
reading of the original Mosaic order. The ancient and 
traditional Yahweh was a God of »8%>. To obey therefore 
the principles of justice and kindness meant to maintain and 
fulfil Yahwism—something infinitely better than sacrifice 
whether of a compulsory or persuasive character. 

Now the conclusion of this prophetic reasoning may not 
have been drawn from an existing ethical decalogue such as 
Exod. 20. It may have been drawn simply from the primitive 
covenant conception, the underlying element of which was 
justice and from the knowledge that the origination of the 
Yahweh religion was intimately connected with the historical 
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manifestation of the dynamic justice of Yahweh in freeing 
his people from Egyptian injustice at the exodus. But this 
basic covenant is reflected in the so-called covenant of the 
BC (Exod. 20: 22-23: 19), paralleled in the J code of Exod. 
34.3 Now if the decalogue proper is left out of this covenant — 
it is difficult to see just how the code presents any covenant > 
at all. For the covenant of the BC was in reality not sO 
much a covenant established between Yahweh and Israel as’ 
a compromising contract established between Mosaic Yah- 
wism and the Canaanite Yahwism of the land, probably 
consummated at Shechem or Bethel after the official Mosaic 
religion had to make terms with the dominating Baalism . 
order to be received into or preserved in the land. The _ 
success of Yahwism in winning the support of Baal influences’ 
is apparent in the modifications of the civil Hammurabi 
statutes although the sacrificial rites of native custom had 
to be included or retained as manifested in the code of Exod. 
34 and those parallels thereto in the BC. 

The first canonical protest against this compromise was 
the D, still containing, however, compromising elements; _ 
later great protest was made by the absolutely uncompromis- 
ing protestant Jeremiah. 

Now the movement culminating in Jeremiah really that 


with Amos and Isaiah. It is difficult not to admit that 
Jeremiah and his great predecessors were correct in their 
historical purview for two reasons: first, because there is 
nothing uniquely Mosaic in the so-called J decalogue of 
Exod. 34, while in every way there is much to connect this _ 
code with a Canaanite-Israel origination; and second, the 
justice-preaching which constituted the basic principle of oi 
prophetic teaching was not an original contribution to Yah- 
wism save in its development, amplification and application 
—unless we grant that justice was not the cardinal doctrine 
of official Yahwism at the exodus which few would be inclined . 
to deny. And, as was suggested, the dependence of the BC 


8 Codes formulated at different sanctuaries. 
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upon Babylonian law prohibits accrediting it to Mosaic 
authority save where its regulations indicate the controlling 
influence of a superior code. We are left then with the 
decalogue proper itself as the one outstanding religious ele- 
ment which could supply the guiding principles and could 
generate the moral dynamic sufficient to explain (respectively) 
both the excision of corrupting Baalistic principles and the 
- great movement against sacrifice. 

I will not cite here certain features in Israel’s history from 
the time of the Shiloh destruction nor add such traditions as 
that of the tablets being preserved in the ark which might 
support an argument. I wish simply to suggest that we 
ought to feel very sure of our ground before overthrowing 
_ the tradition which associates the name of Moses with our 
-decalogue. Could it have been possible that the bringing to 
light of the genuine Mosaic ten-words or sayings possibly in 
Manasseh’s time when the Yahwists were driven to cover 
tended to win such support to the prophetic contest against 
_ sacrifice that a party was formed strong enough to attempt 
the gradual abolition of all altars of sacrifice, realizing that 
sacrifice itself was in principle foreign to true Yahwism? 
When Josiah and the Zadokite priesthood in Jerusalem failed 
- to be won over wholly to a consistent position Jeremiah, the 
last of his school, held his ground to the end. 
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Great Leaders of Hebrew History from Manasseh to John the Baptist. By H. T. 
Fowler. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. xi + 280. 


If credit is to be allowed in American universities and 
colleges in Biblical studies, textbooks must be written to 
meet the needs of students who decide to elect such courses, 
_and if there are good suitable books on hand covering Bible 
history and literature there will naturally be more students 
‘ the middle years of secondary instruction who will choose 
‘to secure credit for work done upon the Bible. The present 
volume, the third in order of ‘‘ The Biblical Literature Series,”’ 
s designed to supply this need. The work of Professor 
Fowler is the successful product of one who has specialized 
in this field. The volume contains both illustrations and 
maps, the former of an interesting character, the latter pretty 
poor. 

The main difficulty of a textbook of this kind is that it 
can be useful for a few years only. Based upon critical 
results and adopting necessarily a tentative position where 
problems, such as that of Deuteronomy and sacrifice for 
example, remain unsolved, its future value will of course be 
impaired when further research has resulted in fresh contri- 
butions and new solutions. Though here and there the 
volume particularly states that the situation remains to be 
cleared, on the whole the student may be led to suppose, 
wrongly, that he is reading historical facts. In the main he 
may be, but he should be clearly informed not to take present 
results too dogmatically. Though, to be sure, this is a 
common weakness of a good many textbooks, still in the case 
of Biblical study it is particularly so. 

The book can be highly recommended for its attractive 
style and arrangement and for its successful attempt to make 
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- clear the complicated nature of Biblical data. I doubt, 
_ though, whether advanced classes in Sunday Schools will be 
able to assimilate the materials presented without going to 

the sources concisely cited in the Appendix. But one of the 

main objects is to encourage this, and this history of the great 
Hebrew leaders ought to lead to such an end. It should be 
added that the reverence expressed in the author’s purview 

of Israel’s past and his showing how the thought and activ- 

> ities of the prophets prepared for the work of our Lord is one 


of the most satisfying features of this history. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


The Ship “Tyre.” By W. H. Schoff. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1920, pp. 156. $2.00. 


This book is a study in the commerce of the Bible and 
incidentally an attempt to show that the Tyre of Ezekiel’s 
vision is Babylon. The author has brought together a wealth 
of material on the subject of commerce in the Old Testament, 
and now and then throws interesting light upon obscurities 
in Biblical phraseology, but his many vagaries remind one of 
Panbabylonianism. This, together with his assertion that 
the tabernacle in the desert was designed under the immediate 
influence of Egypt, shakes the reader’s confidence in his 

- conclusions. There are many misprints, such as, ‘‘Comment- 
tar” for ‘Kommentar,’ p. 148; for p. 26. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


q The Meaning of Christianity According to Luther and His Followers in Germany. _ 

By M. J. Lagrange; transl. by W. S. Reilly. New York: Longmans (printed 

in France), 1920; pp. 381. 

At last, a Catholic “‘Quest of the Historical Jesus’ —a 
Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung—and a reply to the books _ 
of Harnack, Loisy, Tyrrell, Schweitzer in so far as they 
undertook to define the “‘ meaning of Christianity,” its essence, 
Wesen, significance ! 

Fr. Lagrange is a Dominican, the editor of the learned 

Revue Biblique, and Director of the Ecole Pratique d’ Etudes 
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Bibliques in Jerusalem. The book is in form a course of 
lectures on the subject, the History of German Biblical 
Exegesis, delivered at the Catholic Institute in Paris at the 
end of 1917 and beginning of 1918—4.e., towards the end of 

_ the recent war. Fr. Lagrange is thoroughly French, and a 
patriot. Nevertheless, while he does not hesitate to confess 

the superiority of French reason and piety over German, he 

treats his subject with great fairness. He is French in style 

as well as patriotism; the lectures are not only readable but _ 

several of them are fascinating. And his adroitness in leading 

the attack is quite as apparent as his sober and stalwart 

defence of the Catholic position.—‘‘Germany does not insist 

on philosophy being intelligible, but she wants it deep”’ (p. 

126). ‘‘Strauss and Marklin (when provided with positions 

as pastors) did not know very well whether they were still 

Christians; but they were unmistakably Hegelians”’ (p. 159). 

The first lecture, on the Exegesis of the Catholic Church, 

is deeply significant for the author’s whole position. This 

old and traditional exegesis ‘‘is that of a society which has 

the same point of view as the early Christians in regard to 

the supernatural; its interpretations are always the same, 

and are the expressions of a living tradition; it rejects none 

of the books ascribed by antiquity to the Apostles and the 

disciples of Apostles, and interprets them as the writings of 

men who held one common doctrine of faith; it never bases 

upon expressions which are obscure or of a paradoxical turn, 

dogmas contrary to the teaching of their authors; finally, it 

represents the collective and accumulated wisdom of the 

ages”’ (p. 54). A Protestant naturally wonders if the speaker 7 

is marching under fire in this lecture, if he expects to draw 

fire from either flank—or even the rear—even more than : 

from the opposing trench. But there is little to support this 

suspicion. His whole-hearted sincerity, loyalty, devotion are 
perfectly patent. He clearly stands above submitting his 
scholarship to the exigencies of ecclesiastical policy, even in 
such a passage as the following (which seems almost too 
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facile a solution!)—‘‘A Catholic may and must believe in 
dogma not enunciated in Scripture, as, for instance, in the 
perpetual virginity of Mary. He is not, then, obliged to 
have recourse to any violent form of exegesis. The texts 
remain undisturbed” (p. 39). Consistently with this, he 
holds that in the measure in which ‘‘exegetes leave aside 
Protestant and philosophical theories,” their exegesis ‘draws 
near to us.”’ 

The book concludes with the hope that following the open 
recognition of this whole centuries-long effort to explain away 
the significance of Jesus and the meaning of Christianity, 
the world will once more seek unity in a society of nations 
united through the Church (p. 9; and cf. p. 347: ‘‘we are 
nearing a time when men must accept Christianity in the 
Church, such as she understands it, or renounce Christi- 
anity’’). 

It is his criticism of Schweitzer, Bousset, and even more 
recent representatives of German exegesis which will attract 
first attention with English readers. His presentation of 
their positions is candid and careful, and the positive values 
in their hypotheses are clearly indicated. £.g., in discussing 
Schweitzer and the eschatologists: ‘‘The Savior foresaw a 
catastrophe. Only, Israel was to be its victim,—a view 
shared by none of the visionaries or agitators of his age”’ 
(p. 294). ‘His preaching is, indeed, dominated by his escha- 
tology. But he has in mind two ends. One is that which 
is reached when men attain their final salvation in the super- 
natural Kingdom of God .... But he also spoke of the 
reign of God which was to come here on the earth”’ (p. 289 f.). 

There is much in this book that will be welcome to the 
minds of Anglicans. Indeed, we should say, there is little 
which will not. It is learned and scholarly; it is considerate 
of the real purposes and motives of those from whom the 
author differs (as when he calls Schweitzer ‘‘a man endowed 
with a generous soul and a noble character” . .. one to 


whom we “‘like to imagine the Master saying, ‘Thou art not 
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far from the reign of God’”’ (p. 359 f.)); above all, it is what 
we Americans delight to call ‘‘forward-looking.” One lays 
down the volume even more impressed with the man than 
with his lectures (a fact which he would no doubt exceedingly 
regret). For here is the kind of scholar who guarantees the 
theological future of the great Catholic communion which 
he represents, who is a pledge of soundness, sincerity, and 
the ardent love of truth. And at least one reader finishes 
the work with the resolution to make its author’s acquaintance 
still more thoroughly through his published works. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920, 
pp. xxx + 316. $3.00. 

To all intents and purposes, this volume is a Greek edition 
of the authors’ “‘Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels for 
Historical and Critical Study”’ (in English), published in 1917. 
The numbering of sections is the same—a convenience for 
teachers with some students in their classes unable to read 
Greek. The Greek readers may use the present text; those 
who know only English the earlier one. One marked differ- 
ence is that the sections are now grouped into chapters, a 
questionable device in a work “not constructed in the interest 
of any theory.”” Even chapter headings should be sparingly 
used, as they may prejudice the student for or against some 
particular interpretation of the contents, reading back the 
editor’s division or title into the mind of the original author. 
But possibly the resulting convenience will more than com- 
pensate for this danger. 

Burton’s solution of the Synoptic problem, expounded in 
“Some Principles of Literary Criticism” (1904), is briefly 
stated on p. vii. Without endeavoring to elaborate or prove 
the hypothesis, the editors state that they are ‘‘more and 
more convinced”’ that it furnishes “‘the clue to the compli- 
cated problem.”’ 


Another decided advantage is the presentation of each of 
the three Synoptics in full in its own order—except Mt. 8-11 
and Lk. 8: 19-21. Not only are all parallel sections brought 
into juxtaposition, but also all parallel material even when 
appearing in non-parallel contexts (printed as a rule in 
smaller type). The advantage of this scheme for class-room 
use is obvious. 

The text is that of Westcott and Hort, ‘“‘the critical excel- 
lence of which is now, thirty-nine years after its publication, 
more firmly established than ever, and is nowhere more 
significant than in the comparison of the gospels.’’ The great 
drawback in Huck’s popular Synopse is his preference for 
the text of Tischendorf and Gebhardt. Larfeld used that of 
Nestle, which no one protested more vigorously than Nestle 
himself was never intended to be a “‘text-form,”’ but only a 
simple scheme for representing the readings of the great 
modern editors. Our fellow townsmen’s confidence in the 
WH text is reflected in their extremely slight apparatus of 
variant readings. Probably, however, there is justification 
for this, even apart from economy in printing. Ifa particular 
text is definitely adopted, as here, there is no need to explain 
its principles or adduce the evidence in its support. This 
will be sought elsewhere. Our editors assume, no doubt, 
that for text-critical purposes some weightier and less handy 
volume will be used. For class-room purposes, their appa- 
ratus is sure to be useful, though it does not compare with 
the maze of variants adduced by Larfeld and Huck. 

But the crowning distinction, which gives the University 
of Chicago book its chief value, in addition to the text, is 
the arrangement and format. As in their English Harmony, 
the lines are broken, only words and phrases actually parallel 
appearing opposite each other. This makes the parallelism 
clear at a glance, without any underlining. This has of 
course increased the cost of publication (defrayed by a 
university subsidy); but the result is the best Harmony ever 
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published. Doctors Burton and Goodspeed, and their gener- 
ous university, have placed all NT students under a large 


debt of gratitude. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Die Lehre des Hl. Ireneus tiber das NT. By J. Hoh. Miinster i. W.: Aschen- 

dorff, 1918, pp. 59. 

A doctoral dissertation presented to the Catholic faculty 
of the University of Munich, which has already appeared in 
the 7th volume of the “NTI. Abhandlungen” edited by 
Professor Meinertz of Minster. It is an erudite examination 
of the evidence of Irenzus bearing upon the history of the 7 
NT Canon. The term, ‘‘ New Testament,” though occurring 
in the pages of this Father, never means the collection of 
early Christian writings later known by that name; it means, 
rather, the ‘‘new teaching,”’ the ‘‘new covenant,” or “new 
dispensation.”’ For the writings themselves, Irenseus used 
such terms as euaggelika and apostolika, or even ~ Parables 
of the Lord”’ (parabolai kuriakai), and ‘apostolic sayings 
(logoi = words, teachings). These comprised practically the 
whole of our NT, plus the Pastor of Hermas. 

The importance of Irenzeus’s testimony to the NT w —— 
is universally recognized. Hoh’s little volume is a compact 


and convenient survey of it. 
FREDERICK C, GRANT 


Etudes de Critique et de Philologie du N.T. By E. Jacquier. Paris: Gabalda, — 

1920, pp. vi + 515. 10/. 

It is strange that the writing of bibliography is not more 
advanced among us. The reason is, perhaps, that the English 
theological reading public is not sufficiently extensive to 
make such work useful. There are signs, however, that 
interest is developing in this field of education, to be seen 
chiefly in such little works as Professor Peake’s ‘‘ Notes,”’ 
and the University of Chicago ‘‘Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion,’”’ and the bibliographical lists iid 
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to many recent works. Professor Ayres’s “Bibliography of 
Jesus Christ’’ is out of date. Nothing has taken its place, 
unless it be the dictionaries and encyclopedias produced in 
the last twenty years in Scotland, England and America. 
Little has appeared in English which may be compared with 
the German Theol. Jahresbericht, or the work of the Abbé 
Jacquier lying before us. 

Five hundred and twenty-one pages of NT bibliography, 
and those devoted only to outstanding works which have 
appeared since the later editions of his ‘‘ Histoire des livres 
du NT”! Few works of note have escaped him. Each book 
listed is described in more or less detail, Robertson’s Grammar 
receiving, é.g., nine pages, and von Soden’s NT text five. 

Along with the most scrupulously careful and painstaking 
accuracy in presenting the views of contemporary scholars, 
are given (usually at the chapter ends, as settling the questions 
involved, and in the Latin original) the official pronounce- 
ments of the Pontifical Biblical Commission upon such ques- 
tions as the authorship of Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel, 
the trustworthiness of the longer conclusion of Mk., etc. 
These pronouncements are all in one tone, and obviously 
have uppermost in mind a great practical exigency, viz., the 
demand of the mass of the faithful for an explicit and defini- 
tive statement of the trustworthiness of tradition. Their 
scientific, z.e., real, value is nmzl. Nevertheless, Protestant 
students will do well not to allow this feature in the work of 
a loyal and learned Roman Catholic scholar to deprive them 
of acquaintance with the valuable bibliography which he has 
given to the world. Let us hope that Protestants will always 
manifest the same courtesy and candor which marks the 
French Abbé’s treatment of non-Catholic works! 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


— 
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Faith, Works and Grace. By Arthur Chandler, D.D., Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. 94. 
These addresses for the Three Hours, preceded by 
instruction on meditation, have a theological and practical 
value aside from their deep devotional tone. They emphasize 
very strongly the Church’s sacramental system as the con- 
crete application of the benefits of the Passion. This feature 
indicates their use as a helpful means of preparation for the 


reception of Holy Communion. 


THEODORE B. FOSTER 


Why Men Believe. The Groundwork of Apologetics. By Clement F. Rogers, 
M.A. London and New York: S. P. C. K. and The Macmillan Co., 1921) 
pp. vi+ 103. 

A specialist in Pastoral Theology here applies the principles 
of the art of practical persuasion, in preaching, to the matter 
of Christian Evidences. In five lectures delivered last Lent 
at King’s College, London, and, in simpler form, at Hyde 
Park in the autumn of 1919, real scholarship is seen at work } 
coming to grips with the “man in the street’ in a sane 
evangelism. As an example of concrete apologetic and prac- | 
tical homiletics it is a book to be highly prized. 


THEODORE B. FosTER 


Present Day Problems in Christian Morals. By Francis G. Belton. London: 
A. R. Mowbray and Co. (Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co.), 1920, pp. 
xv, 205. $2.55 net. 


The author gives a valuable treatment of some of the moral — 
questions of the moment and shows the need of casuistry in 
dealing with them, for they are not to be decided at once by 
the right-thinking person. The solutions given are generally _ 
sound, though some of them might be questioned in detail. © 
In the light of present discussion the chapter on ‘‘Sunday 
Observance’”’ is, perhaps, especially interesting, also that 
“Euthanasia.” In the chapter on ‘The Last Anointing’ 
will be found a valuable corrective to the one-sided view, 
the ‘‘ Jacobean,” of Fr. Puller. The introductory chapter - 
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“The Study of Moral Theology ”’ is also to be commended. 
It is a work for which a wide circulation and a careful reading 
is much to be desiderated. 

F, H. HALLock 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Darwell Stone. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 


lishing Co., 1920, pp. viii +56. $1.40 net. 

In the short space of 56 pages Dr. Stone gives usa masterly | 
abridgment of the doctrine of the Eucharist. One might . 
at first sight question the introduction of a treatment of the 
Eucharistic Presence in a work dealing in so few pages with | 
the sacrificial side, but further thought shows the impossi- 
bility of treating, except abstractly, of one subject without 
involving the other. In the introduction the author faces a 
difficulty which is often overlooked, that which lies in the 
fact that we are not familiar, in a practical way, with sacri- 
ficial conceptions; it is true that our present Sacrifice is 
spiritual, but we must first grasp the initial idea. Our 
thought is something like that of the world in the early days 
of the Church’s life, because our Sacrifice is spiritual it does 
not seem a sacrifice at all, yet ‘‘the Christian religion, since 
its whole spirit is the spirit of Christ, is the most character- 
istically sacrificial of all religions’ (p. 11). The author does 
not attempt to reach the original conceptions back of sacrifice 
but simply states them as they are presented in the Old 
Testament, honorific, piacular, establishing communion be- 
tween God and man. The relation between the Sacrifice of 
the Cross and that of the Heavenly Offering is not stressed, 
but carefully balanced statements appear; the subject is 
dealt with in note XI but the references there given do not 
extend to recent controversy. Chapter 2 associates sacra- 
mental doctrine with that of the Resurrection, a valuable 
association in an age which is wont to overestimate the 
spiritual element, “‘In Christianity that which is material is 
not laid aside but is given fuller force than it had either in 
Judaism or in paganism” (p. 13). As to the Eucharistic 
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Presence, one might question the use of the word “transform” 
in a book addressed to such an audience as that to which 
this must appeal; but we cannot pass by the excellent state- 
ment “‘ That which matters to the Christian is what is present 
in the Sacrament, not what is absent”’ (p. 46). The scholar 
will find nothing in this book which is not found in Dr. 
Stone’s larger works, but it will be most valuable as a sum- 
mary statement of Eucharistic doctrine for the laity, and 
the preacher will find much useable material. 
F. H. HALLocK 


Monophysitism Past and Present. A Study in Christology. By A. A. Luce. 

London: S. P. C. K. (New York, The Macmillan Co.), 1920, pp. 142. 

We have heard so much of Nestorianism during recent 
years that a book dealing with the opposed heresy is welcome; 
opportune also, we may add, for there is much Monophysitism 
in a subtle form to be found in recent theological and philo- 
sophical literature, “‘it is an ever-present and instant menace 
to the Faith” (p. 53). In any plan for reunion Monophysi- 
tism remains a factor which must be considered; though the 
assertion that the Copts, etc., retain “ primitive Monophysi- 
tism,’’ as the author asserts, cannot be regarded as an unde- 
bateable question. The author is “‘not concerned with the 
history,’” but in the case of Monophysitism, more than in 
that of any other heresy, we must have constantly in mind 
the historical background; the political circumstances were 
responsible as well for the occasional tolerance of the sect by 
the Mahommedans as for its origin and spread. Even more 
serious, perhaps, is the entire overlooking of the Monophy- 
sitism inherent in Lutheran theology. The author rests 5 
Monophysitism entirely upon a philosophic foundation, as 4 
such it represents a spiritual monism which is not easily 
distinguished from Pantheism, its association with Neo- _ 
Platonism, especially that of Plotinus, emphasizes this z 
kinship. We would be unprepared to admit, however, that d E 
Monophysitism originated in a metaphysical concept and eh 


not in an attempt to interpret the Gospel story; this view 
ignores the character of the people amongst whom Mono- 
physitism had its greatest development. As the author says | 
the logical conclusion of the heresy is Theopaschitism (p. 62); 
but it is suggestive that the Monophysites themselves rejected - 
this, just as the earlier Arians rejected the logical develop- 
ment of their heresy. There are a number of statements 
which we would question: that ‘‘Christ’s body was a phan- 
tom’”’ (p. 19) to the Monophysites, for they had progressed 
beyond crude Docetism; that they ‘made ascetic the central 
duty of the Christian life’’ (p. 51), the contemporary Church 
was quite as ascetic; that at the Agony “‘The human will 
reaches its limit, and the superhuman will interposes to 
perform the superhuman task” (p. 83), for this takes from 
the value of our Lord’s example to us men (cf. the same error 
in Hocking’s ‘‘The Meaning of God in Human Experience,” 
p. 211); that ‘‘To many devout minds it seems impious to 
speak of Christ’s ignorance”’ (p. 127), for one cannot so speak, 
although it is quite possible to speak of the ignorance of the 
human mind of Jesus. This is, perhaps, rather a formidable 
list of questions concerning a book that we would commend 
generally. There is much clearness of expression regarding 
even the most thorny points. The treatment of Human 
Personality and Human Nature (pp. 108-113) is particularly 
good, valuable also are the all-too-brief sections on the per- 
manency of Christ’s humanity, and on the impaired view of 
Redemption which grows out of Monophysitism, “If Chris- 
tology is crippled, Soteriology goes lame”’ (p. 131); ‘‘The 
doctrinal edifice in which Calvary is of ornamental and not 
of structural value has monophysitism for its foundation”’ 
(p. 136), although this view of Calvary belongs rather to the 
modern period than to that in which the heresy originated 
and developed. ‘‘This tendency to spiritualize everything 
is a phase of monophysitism’”’ (p. 137), but a tendency of 
_ which the consequences did not at once appear. Also we 
would commend the section (pp. 137-139) dealing with 
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‘“‘Christology a Determinant of Sacramental Thought.” The 
book is advertised as ‘‘an attempt to interpret catholic Chris- 
tology in terms of Bergsonian psychology,”’ but it does not ap- 
pear that much help has been derived from Bergson; in some 
places the author seems to approach the view of the late Dr. 
Sanday, finding the Divinity of our Lord in the subconscious. 
Finally we would question the accuracy of the analysis of 
present day conditions when the writer asserts (chap. 6) that 
the human nature of Christ holds a small place in modern 
preaching. 


F. H. HALiLock 


Altruism, Its Nature and Varieties. The Ely Lectures for 1917-18. By George 

Herbert Palmer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. 

I have often said that every college should possess itself of 
a George Herbert Palmer—to show the young barbarians all 
that a humane man really is, to give them personal illustrations 
of the ways taken by urbanity, refinement, and amenity; 
in short, to set forth the elusive traits of essential morality in 
unforgetable fashion. As a mentor of youth, Professor 
Palmer was the living epistle of mutual consideration. And _ 
these Ely Lectures, ‘‘spoken without manuscript,’’ possess 
altogether unique interest as embodying an effortless effort 
to convey Mr. Palmer’s secret of self-imposed responsibility 
to others. 

After a brief historical Introduction, Mr. Palmer proceeds 
to discourse successively upon Manners, Gifts, Defects of 
Giving, Mutuality, Love, Justice, and rounds out the discus- 
sion with remarks on “‘public-mindedness . . . the impartial 
love of our fellow men.”’ 

Having shown that, while admitting their aid to the ut- 
most, ‘‘ Manners, though altruistic in form, are not necessarily 
altruistic in matter,’’ he offers a most suggestive analysis of 
Gifts,—‘‘ articles of my own possession, pleasures which might 
have been mine directed to another, and a means of growth 
imparted to another at any cost” (p. 41). Here be some 
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wise reservations which lead to the doubt whether Gifts can 
form more than a subordinate instrument for expressing 
altruism (p. 55). Hence the limitations of giving. It is 
occasional and fragmentary; on the other hand, there is its 
joy of self-forgetfulness, as set forth so winsomely by Newman 
(The Idea of a University, pp. 209-10). Accordingly, we 
must ascend the scale of ‘‘harmony”’ in ever widening circles, 
through Morality and Love to Justice. 

I know nothing quite comparable with these Lectures for 
practical insight, sane shrewdness, and persuasive refinement. 
They warn us that Altruism is no mouth-filling ‘ism,’ but a 
spiritual condition constantly illustrated on sectional or 
sectarian lines, rarely rising to the height of the universal. 
Few there be who compass it. For, sympathy lacking,— 
and sympathy demands imagination,—it were a simple pose. 
And sympathy portends spiritual unity which, in turn, exists 
only when spiritual things are sovereign. This sovereignty 
happens to be narrower than we suppose, and so all the more. 
precious. It must be created as a precondition of altruism; 
a hard matter, seeing that the free man alone can exercise — 
the great virtue. 


“Its gift 
Bears no equality of recompense. 
It is a solemn covenant, whose end 
Lies in its own fulfilment.” 


Every teacher of Pastoral Theology should add this book | 
to his required list. Mr. Palmer says he has nothing new 
to tell. Maybe. But his treasures are so old as to be — 


new, because very seldom rated at their high value. 
R. M. WENLEY 


Mind and Conduct. Morse Lectures Delivered at the Union Theological Seminary 
in 1919. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1919. 

In preparing his material for press, Dr. Marshall has 
abandoned the lecture form, has restored much that restric- 
tions of time eliminated, and some things inappropriate to 
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bring before a general audience. The result is a serious 
discussion of psychological factors in experience, especially 
in practical experience, but so compressed as to be difficult, 
occasionally even obscure. Mind and Conduct is a book 
compelling study, but the study is thoroughly worth while. é 
The work is divided into three Parts as follows: Part I, 
~The Correlation of Mind and Conduct; I, Consciousness and 
Behavior; II, Instinct and Reason; III, The Self: Part II, _ 
Some Implications of the Correlation; IV, Creativeness and 
Ideals; V, Freedom and Responsibility: Part III, Guides to _ 
Conduct; VI, Pleasure and Pain; VII, Happiness; VIII, 
Intuition and Reason: Appendix I, The Causal Relation 
between Mind and Body; Appendix II, Of Outer-World 
Objects. 
This outline renders it easy to detect the reason for the 
importance of Dr. Marshall’s work. Psychologists them- 
selves tell us (e.g., Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, Chap. 
XVI) that, when it comes to the Self, we are bound to tackle 
metaphysical problems. At the same time, a sane psychology 
has its contribution to make. Here precisely Dr. Marshall’s ON 
significance centers. He sees that, metaphysically consid- 


sense. Or, as Pillsbury puts it, with characteristic bluntness, 

‘the opinion of the psychologist is little if any more valuable 

than that of the untrained layman.”” In Part I Dr. Marshall 

plainly has thisin mind. Accordingly, he offers an admirable 
corrective to much of the superficial stuff now foisted upon 

us in the name of this science. Similarly, the analysis of 

the collision between Vitalism and Mechanism, which domi- 

nates Part II, raises the great problem of “‘ objective creative- _ 
ness,’’ seen at its profoundest significance in the power of 

the Self to 


we “leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far way 
Wakens the slumbering ages.” 


The ethical considerations raised in Part II are most 


ered, the psychological standpoint remains that of common- - 
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fascinating. I wish that those sons of the marshes of con- 


temporary thought, antic pursuers of any miasmatic will-o’- 
the-wisp, the so-called educational psychologists, might read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest pp. 151 ff., to their souls’ 
good. And the theologian will find highly suggestive, if 
concentrated, material in Appendix I, where Dr. Marshall 
very acutely puts his finger upon one of the characteristic 
fallacies that vitiate the later thought of William James. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to “dig’’ in this book 


cannot but have a rich reward. 
R. M. WENLEY 


Religion and Culture: A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to Religious 
Phenomena. By Frederick Schleiter. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1919. 

This is a mordant examination of the methodological prin- 
ciples, theories, or tendencies—call them what you choose— 
prevalent among investigators of the phenomenology of 
religion in ‘‘culture complexes.”” Dr. Schleiter is no respecter 
of persons, nor does he stint the bludgeon of plain speach. 
Names and achievement stay not his hand for a moment. 
Be it De Brosses, Comte, or Tylor; Frazer, Durkheim, 
Klastch, Codrington, Preuss, Marret or Kruijt—to take a 
few old and new names at random—he lays about him with 
resounding thwacks. ‘‘ Mutually irreconcilable types of re- 
search;” ‘‘literally bristles with fallacies; ‘‘a suppressed 
element of irrefragable absurdity;’’ ‘ ‘ fetishism’ has been 
used with great poetic license and bewildering ambiguity;” 
“tall evolutionary schemes of religion, without exception . . . 
proceed upon a purely arbitrary and uncontrolled basis .. . 
capricious . . . together with . . . the extrusion of negative 
evidence;” ‘‘a pleasing plausibility attaches to these evolu- 
tionary generalizations;” “‘the rdle of an obfuscating agency 
leading to a purely gratuitous mystification;”’ “the grossly 
improper comparison of magic and science.” Thus Dr. 
Schleiter developes his offensive from the outset till the very 
end, on the smallest provocation and on the greatest, and yet 
en | the smal rovocauion and on t ea 
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without ill-nature. Perdis, et in damno gratia nulla tuo. 
That’s all! 
Once I had'the temerity to point out to a colleague (who 
happens to be among those whom Dr. Schleiter overwhelms) 
some of these very things. I tried to use dulcet tones, not 
orotund enunciations, to say nothing of denunciations. 
Nevertheless, I was turned down, with hardly concealed pity, 
_ for a philosophical ignoramus. Therefore, I sympathize with Pe 
. our author’s scepticism. His book amounts to a timely, if 
nasty, tonic. He has no positive cure to prescribe, mainly 
| because he is himself sadly to seek in philosophical equipment 
| evidenced by his quite external treatment of causality. Even 
| so, his contribution must be ranked important. I only wish 
that he had emphasized the newness of the investigations no 
less than their difficulty, and had paused a moment, to give 2 
credit where credit is due. These matters still lie on the lap 
of the natural history stage. Outsiders, unaware of this, - 
and not informed by Dr. Schleiter, will be only too apt to © 


misprize and, possibly, to flout. 
R. M. WENLEY 


Our Immortality. By D. P. Rhodes. New York: The Macmillan Company, - 
‘1919. 
A strange, unusual, cranky performance, which might be | 

a notable addition to the literature of curiosa were it not so 

dull. Evidences of serious thought, of the thought that has 

“keeping,’”’ about the problem of immortality, still more of 

acquaintance with the history and status of the subject, are 

conspicuous by their absence. Reverse the sentiment of the 
locus classicus of ‘‘corporate’’ immortality, 


a Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 
and you have the thesis. Paradoxical pronouncements on 


war, murder, rape, eugenics, efc., fail to help matters much. 
R. M. WENLEY 
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Music in Worship and The Spirit of Chivalry. By the Rev. James S. Stone. 


Chicago: Daughaday and Company, 1921, pp. xi + 105. 

An expansion of two sermons preached in St. James’s 
Church, Chicago, at the Benediction of a New Organ and 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of St. Bernard Commandery of the 
Knights Templars. In the first, with a wealth of literary 
and historical allusion, Dr. Stone brings out the essential 
characteristics of really religious music. He regards as the 
three necessary elements of a Hymn, truth, poetry, and 
adoration; and observantly says that hundreds of hymns 
devoid of these qualities live ‘‘simply because the tunes to 
which they have been set are temptingly lively or attractively 
dull.” 

In the second sermon, the ideals of Chivalry are illustrated 
in much the same vein, through the life and character of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and his relation to the Knights Tem- 
plars. In common with the whole critical world up to a few 
years ago, Dr. Stone attributes to St. Bernard the authorship 
of the great Rhythm Jesu dulcis memoria, and assigns the 
year 1150 A.D. as approximately the date of its composition. 
But Dom Joseph Pothier, O.S.B., has recently found a 
manuscript of this hymn antedating the birth of St. Bernard 
in 1090 A.D. Its authorship is now ascribed to an unnamed 
Benedictine Abbess of the Eleventh Century (Revue du Chant 
Gregorién, p. 147). The book concludes with an Epilogue 
of interesting personal reminiscences. 

WINFRED DOUGLAS 


Hymns of the Russian Church. By John Brownlie. New York: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1920, pp. xviii + 123. 

Dr. Brownlie, who has done more than any other since 
the death of Dr. Neale to acquaint the English-speaking 
world with the treasures of Greek Hymnody, presents in this 
little book 128 “‘translations, centos, and suggestions’’ drawn 
from the Service books translated into Old Slavonic for the 
use of the Russian Church. He seems to have worked from 
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the Greek originals rather than from the Old Slavonic text, 

his few citations of first lines being all in Greek. One wishes 

that he had in every case cited the original text, and indicated 

which of his versions were fairly close translations, and which 
practically new poems, based on suggestions in the Greek: 

which latter practice the author shares with Dr. Neale; and 

describes at length in the useful Introduction, which should 

be compared with that to Neale’s “‘Hymns of The Eastern — 
Church.” Dr. Brownlie’s lyric gift is notable; many of his 

versions are of poetic beauty. As in previous volumes, he > _ 
shines brightly as a poet of early morning, evidently a favour- 

ite theme. We can test the devotional value of his work by 

two examples from the present book in the New Hymnal: _ 
“The King shall come when morning dawns” and ‘‘Let thy 
blood in mercy poured.”” There is a remarkable short meter 

translation of the Hymn attributed to Justinian, ‘O povoyerys 

vios kat Adyos tov @eod, which ought to find a good musical 

setting, and be generally adopted for use; as will undoubtedly 

be the case with several other numbers from this very beau- 

tiful book. 


WINFRED DOUGLAS 


Intimate Glimpses of the Rabbi’s Career. By Henry Berkowitz, D.D. Cincinnati: 

The Hebrew Union College Press, 1921, pp. 178. 

This is a volume which would interest and illuminate many - 
“Gentiles.”” The title suggests biographical material. But — 
in reality it is ‘‘Pastoralia.””. It has sound advice to offer 
any shepherd of a flock, and is written in a sweet and delight- 


ful spirit. 
The reader, unacquainted with modern Judaism, will get _ 

an attractive picture of religious aims and ideals of the 

progressive wing known as Reformed Jews. He will also be 

charmed by the personality of the writer, an experienced 

leader, with a broad cultivation, a gentle and generous spirit, - 

and a deep sympathy with religion pure and undefiled. 

The book is particularly interesting to the Christian reader 
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because of the picture it presents of modern religious educa- 
tion among progressive Jewish Circles. It reveals the 
thoroughness of the Jewish attempt to guide the young into 
an intelligent religious life, and gives a desirable emphasis to 
the emotional qualities of such training. It is clear that the 
same problems which impede Christian education in religion 
are felt on the Jewish ground. The solutions proposed are 
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and answers which follow each lecture bring out the appli- 
cation of the writer’s principles in a vivid and helpful way. 
The tact and spiritual earnestness with which Dr. Berkowitz 
meets the inevitable questions about mediation between old 
and new, ancient and modern, are striking. His advice to 
; preachers would add greatly, if taken, to the power of our 

Christian pulpits. 
His attitude toward liturgy is expressed thus: ‘‘There is 
danger that much repetition tends to make the service 
mechanical. This is not the fault of the liturgy, but of the 
individual who grows mentally indolent and fails to rise to 
: the true attitude of worship.’”’ Yet he believes that ritual 
must have room to express modern convictions. ‘‘Can you 
hope to draw men near to the divine with obsolete elements?” 

LESTER BRADNER 


A New Way to Solve Old Problems. By Frank E. Duddy. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1921, pp. 45. 

This is a brief discussion of the reorganization of a Church 
School in the First Congregational Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
and of the reasons therefor. The chief features of the new 
' experiment were a campaign among parents, an extension of 
the School period, covering the morning service hour, an 
intensive program of grade teaching with paid teachers and 
large classes, and the use of high grade Biblical material. 

The ideas brought out are those which usually belong to 
progressive Church School work. The curriculum is solely 


Biblical. 


LESTER BRADNER 


based on excellent pedagogical judgment. The questions | 
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Native Life in South Africa. By Sol. T. Plaatje. Fourth edition. New York 
(The Crisis), pp. 382. 
The author tells us of the iniquitous agrarian law enacted 
in 1913 in South Africa, which drove hundreds of thousands 
of negroes to ruin and many of them to death by hte as 


The law which turned whole tribes into mere chattel was 
passed by the Dutch element in the colony, which, during 
the War, was in sympathy with Germany. Mr. Plaatje 
enlisted the support of many Christian organizations in _ 
England but, so far, nothing has been done to right this great 
wrong. Perhaps nothing can be done, since Cape Colony is 
autonomous. Itis evident that the sympathy shown towards 
the Boers some twenty years ago was misplaced. Mr. 
Plaatje’s book gives interesting sidelights upon the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa and on native customs and 


superstitions, 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


_ The Influence of Animism on Islam. By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. xv, 246. $2.00. 


The purpose of this book is not very clear. The best. 
chapter is probably that on the ’Aqiqah sacrifice where there 
is some sentiment of sympathy towards this rite as a asec 
of approach for the Christian missionary. The book as a 
whole claims to be scientific but falls short from what we 
consider as such. The bibliography is very poor. The 
author is apparently not aware of the works of Doutté, 
Mouliéras, Marty, Mauchamp. He quotes only the German : 
edition of Geiger’s book, although most of his readers would 
rather read the English Translation published in 1898 by F. 

M. Young. The very title of the book is too vague. The 
term Animism is now forsaken by the very disciples of Tyler. 
It is too intellectual and elastic. It has not even the advan- 
tage of being popular. We admit that the subject of 
of primitive religion in Islam is very vast but that is no 
excuse for the editor of the Moslem World giving us such a 
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hasty piece of work on a subject on which so much has been 
written. The author apparently thinks that Islam is a 
weaker religion because it has preserved many animistic 
traits. This of course does not follow. There are more 
animistic practices among Roman and Eastern Catholics 
than in enlightened Protestant circles but there is probably 
more religion too. Animism—if we must use the term—is 
a power in religion, whether it be Christian or Moslem. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries are not afraid of it and that 
may be the reason why they succeed better than most of 
the Protestant missionaries. However, we welcome Zwemer’s 
book as calling attention to a subject on which more research 
will shed abundant light. There are several minor blemishes 
in the book. Cabila on p. 191 means Cabbala. Sachu on 
p. 211 stands for Sachau. The English is not always correct. 
Read is on p. 162, 1. 2 (for are). The opening sentence of 
the second paragraph of p. 204 is at least queer. On p. 52 
read twice ‘‘ Traditions”’ in the notes. 


Joun A. MAYNARD 


The Near East Crossroads of the World. By William H. Hall. New York: 

Missionary Education Movement, 45 W. 18th Street, 1920, pp. x, 230. 

This admirable little book gives a survey of the present 
missionary situation in the Near East by the principal of the 
preparatory department of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut. It tells us of the changes that have just taken place 
in the unchangeable East through and after the war. It 
shows how a century of missions has achieved important 
results and how more missionary energy is needed now and 
would be welcome. There are delightful and picturesque 
pages and not a dull one. Very interesting is a map on 
_ p. 174 showing how Aleppo is the world’s crossroads. We 
cannot speak so highly of the last chapter by Doctor James 
L. Barton which is a mere plea for America to take up a 
mandate in the Near East under the League of Nations. 
JoHN A. MAYNARD 
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The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. By the Committee on the War 

and the Religious Outlook. New York: Association Press, 1920, pp. xx, 329. 

This book, the work of many skilful hands, shows the new 
orientation in missionary circles. We may perhaps find in 

_ it less of the evangelism of the old kind that created missionary 
zeal but there is as much devotion and more sympathy and 
understanding of non-Christian religions and of foreign cus- 
toms. The bibliography isexcellent. There are probably very 
few errors in the book, but we doubt the statement made 
on p. 170 that the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
poses to publish the Arabic-Chinese Qur’an text with Chris- 
tian comment. The book is both a survey of present con- 
-_ ditions—and there is none better—and an appeal to modern 


evangelism thought out in world terms, intensely Christian, 
in the strict sense of the term, with a clear head and an open 
heart. 

Joun A. MAYNARD 


The Power of the Spirit. By Percy Dearmer, M.A., D.D. London and New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1919, pp. 108. 

This is the title of the Page Lectures delivered at the 
| Berkeley Divinity School two years ago. The ‘“‘gifts,” the 
“‘talents”’ (charismata) and the ‘“‘fruits’’ of the Spirit are | 
the subjects, which are introduced by the lecture on “‘ Military 
Virtue,” giving the keynote of the author’s discussion. 

Two things strike the reviewer—and these will at once be 
recognized by every reader—the healthy protest against 
“‘the decrepitude in men’s idea of the Holy Ghost” and the 
highly unconventional mode adopted in this treatment of 
the great theme. As all who are familiar with the author’s 
style will anticipate, the lectures abound in suggestive and 
stimulating thoughts. A point of Special interest is the 
critical discussion of the ‘“‘gifts,’’ which alone would dis- 
tinguish the book as one of real value in spite of its modest 
appearance. 


THEODORE B. FOSTER 


—— 
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The Spiritual Body. By C. E. Rolt. Edited with an Introduction by W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson. London and New York: S. P. C. K. and The Macmillan 
Co., 1920, pp. ix + 145. 

Mr. Rolt’s earlier book, “ Dionysius the Areopagite,’’ in- 
dicated the direction of his intellectual sympathies and his 
interest in speculative philosophy. An interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with this posthumous essay is men- 
tioned by the editor, namely, its relation to the latter’s book 
““The Resurrection and Modern Thought.” The two writers 
were friends who often discussed this particular subject. 
On some points they were not of the same mind, and as dis- 
charging a debt of friendship Dr. Sparrow Simpson has now 
published his critic’s reflections, supplying a title and the 
proper chapter headings. In substance the book is an effort 
to maintain that the soul is never bodiless, that the body ex- 
periences successive stages, which stages may be in part 
simultaneous. The corollaries of this proposition are noticed, 
as they concern the Risen Body of Christ, our own resurrec- 
tion bodies, and the Body of Christ in the Eucharist. Mr. 
Rolt was an interested student of Bergson, to whose positions 


he more than once appeals. 
THEODORE B. FOSTER 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. By J. N. Farquhar. Oxford: Uni- 

versity Press, 1920, pp. xxviii, 451. 

If we only wanted to praise this volume, we would merely 
say that it stays to the level of the Religious Quest of India 
series, to which it belongs. It is really a magnificent piece 
of work—and by far the best introduction to the study of the 
religions of India. The author gives us first a survey of the 
religions which is excellent because it gives to Vedic religion a 
right proportion of the space and not more. No one reading 
this volume will have the false impression given by the older 
textbooks, namely that Vedic religion is about all there is to 
be studied in the religions of India. This survey is followed 
by a classified bibliography in 43 pages, which gives every 
reference that should be taken up by a thorough student at 
comparative religion who is not an Indian philologist. 
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It makes us jealous for other fields of study to see that we 
have nothing in the vast realm of history of religions that | 
compares with the Religious Quest of India and especially with 
this Outline. It is much to be regretted that in other sections — 
of the foreign field there is not apparently the same desire to 
study with a true sympathy Non-Christian Manifestations of 
Religion. Joun A. MAYNARD 


Our Family Affairs, 1867-1896. By E.F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1921. 
Some years ago a book appeared entitled “‘ Famous Men 
That I Have Known.” One laid it down after reading it with | 
the thought that the title should have been “Famous Men 
Who Have Known Me.” The reader finishes reading ‘Our 
Family Affairs’”’ with a similar impression. If he expects to- 
have a full and intimate account of the family life of the 
Bensons, he will be disappointed. If he is interested in 
E. F. Benson and cares for very good reading, he will find the 
above book full of interest. It contains a very delightful 
picture of the development of young Benson and a most ex- 
cellent account of public school and university life in England. : 
_ The picture which is presented of Mrs. Benson is delightful, — 
and some of her own letters well repay one for reading the 
book. The little bit one gathers about the Archbishop is of © 
a very admirable and able man of great reserve and severe in 


the more intimate relationships of life. 
M. Griswoip 


Literature in a Changing Age. By Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. 318. $2.75. 


The influence of environment on literature is a familiar 
subject to Biblical students: the prophet Jeremiah and the 
_ seer John both wrote in protest against their environment, so, 


as Professor Thorndike shows, did Carlyle and Newman. 
His theme is a survey of the changes in England between > 
1830 and 1890 and of how literature reacted to these changes. © 
One great change he rightly stresses: the enormous increase 
in the reading public within that period, and this brings him 
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to an interesting discussion of the modern newspaper, its 
virtues and defects. It is the one kind of literature that 
everyone reads and therefore the real progress of mankind 
depends on the improvement of the newspaper. 

With rash hopefulness he writes ‘‘A half century from now 
there will perhaps be papers that enlighten the public with 
the real news of the world’s work and thought.” If this — 
prophecy be fulfilled, then literature may at last perform its 
function of making the world safe for aristocracy. 

A. HAIRE FORSTER 


Les sorties en masse de l’Eglise d’Etat en Prusse. By A. Bourlier, Montbeliard — 
(Société Anonyme d’Imprimerie Montbéliardaise), 1916, pp. 43. 


This is a thesis for the degree of bachelor of divinity of the | 
Protestant Theological Seminary of Paris. The author | 
takes up first the socialist movement against the Church. | 
Officially the social democratic party has of course remained © 
neutral, but its leaders have generally been unfriendly at — 
least to the Church. The second chapter treats of the free- — 
thinking movement against the Church which is directed by | 
the Monist Union. The Drews controversy is shown to be 
a direct offshoot of Eduard von Hartmann’s ideas. On the 
whole monism has had very little success. The third chapter 
explains why many members of the middle class left the 
Church in order to avoid the Church tax, which was 20 per > 
cent. of the income tax for the protestants and 25 per cent. 
for the Catholics. These mass movements influenced some 
220,000 persons in all Germany. The Church seems to have 
been unable to grapple with the situation and indifference 
rather than positive faith in the Christian religion hampered 
the movement. Mr. Bourlier’s essay is written with the usual 
Gallic clearness. Even after the great changes which took > 
place in German ecclesiastical conditions since the fall of the 
_ Kaiser, it has more than mere historical value. Not only 
does it present in a fair and concise manner a survey of the 
situation as it was.at the beginning of the war, but it offers 
important sidelights on ecclesiastical polity, on socialism, — 
and monism. Joun A. MAYNARD 


— 
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Friederich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist and author of the 
famous Babel und Bibel, has retired and been succeeded in 
Berlin by Bruno Meissner. S.A.B.M. 


Dr. Cowley, Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford and Aramaist, 
and Professor Stephen Langdon, the Assyriologist of Oxford, 
have been lecturing before the Lowell Institute this autumn. 

S.A.B.M. 


Harnack, who was Principal Librarian of the Staatsbiblio- 
thek, retired from that post last May immediately after his 
seventieth birthday. S.A.B.M. 


Professor Albert Schweitzer, who wrote the famous book 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede (in English, The Quest of the Historical 


Jesus), will lecture at Harvard University this winter. 
S.A.B.M. 


In July of this year Harnack presented to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences a work by Gressmann on “‘Ode Salomos 
23,’’ in which the author seeks to prove the Gnostic origin 
of the Odes. S.A.B.M. 


In a series of articles on the Structure of Early Liturgies, 
to be found in the Jan., Feb., and March numbers of Theology 
for the current year, the Rev. T. H. Bindley, D.D., puts 
forth some ideas which deserve further study. Dr. Bindley ; 
distinguishes between the two terms Invocation and Epiklesis, 
which are often used as though they were synonymous. 

Invocation in the early use refers to the prayer for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon those who are about to communicate. 
_ St. Cyril of Jerusalem first uses Epiklesis in the later sense 
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and does not cite the Words of Institution, since he regards 
consecration as effected by the Epiklesis. From Syria this 
use spread ‘gradually into the Byzantine rites, thence through 
the Balkans to North Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, but 
never touched East Syria or Rome.” This occasioned a 
change in the place of the great intercession. ‘‘In the West 
it came before the consecration because the moment of con- 
secration was not yet fixed: the whole eucharistic prayer 
was held to consecrate the elements. In the East it was 
placed after the consecration because of the ‘localizing’ first 
formulated by Cyril.” ‘‘We may further ask whether the 
very expression ‘moment of consecration’ is not an inaccurate 
one, inasmuch as it allows the idea of time to intrude into 
the spiritual sphere. Spiritual effects are not temporally 
delimited, even though those who dwell in the realm of 
sense are compelled to recognize them in time.”’ In view of 
the attempts to revise the Liturgy in America, England, 
Canada, and of the proposed new Liturgies in the Indian 
and South African Churches, these articles of Dr. Bindley’s 
should be carefully studied. All that he has said is not, at 
first sight, to be accepted; but it arouses thought. F.H.H. 


In the same magazine—if we have not yet extended our 
welcome to this interesting and valuable addition to Anglican 
theological periodical literature we do so now. In the same 
magazine for July the Rev. W. K. Lowther Clarke writes on 
the priest in the study. He has in view the man of forty, 
who has done good work in the past, but is beginning to feel 
stale, and says to him: ‘‘Such a man needs one thing above 
all others—to gird up the loins of his mind and to do some 
hard intellectual work. In all probability he has still some 
twenty-five or thirty years in front of him of active work in 
the priesthood, and it is fully worth while to lay solid foun- 
dations for the future and form habits which will be an asset 
in later middle life. The mental refreshment will react in 


| 


many directions upon his spiritual life. Let us suppose such 
a man feeling the need of a new start and wishing to replenish 
his stock of theology. He resolves to start again, .. . it 
would be wise for him to form a modest scheme of study, a 
minima inchoationis regula. We suggest, then, one hour a 
day, . . . the hour to be one of real study undertaken for 
its own sake, preparation of sermons and lessons and the 
reading of books, however stiff, in armchairs not being 
counted as study. ... Let us define real study as sitting 
or standing at a desk with not less than two books in front of 
us and a peninourhand. The book studied and a notebook 
in constant use are the irreducible minimum.” The series is 
to be continued in succeeding numbers of the periodical, and 
it is to be hoped that some on this side of the ocean may be 
led to accept and follow Mr. Clarke’s suggestions. It would 
be mutually beneficial to teacher and student if our seminary 
faculties could be brought into a relation of direction and 
guidance to men such as Mr. Clarke has in mind. F.H.H. 


By ‘‘sacerdos’’ does St. Cyprian always mean bishop? 
Archbishop Benson was sure that he did, and the Archbishop’s 
opinion still appears from time to time. Dr. Watson, more 
guardedly, says: “‘In Cyprian’s writings there is no passage 
where sacerdos must, and not many where it can, be equiva- 
lent to presbyter” (Stud. Bibl., 4: 258). On the other hand, 
F. E. Warren (Lit. Ante Nicene Church, p. 140), ‘Cyprian 
most frequently uses this word for Episcopus, but sometimes 
for presbyter’; and Dr. Harnack (H. D., Eng. trans., 2: 129 
note), “‘In Cyprian and the literature of the Greek Church 
in the immediately following period we find the designation 
‘priest’ as the regular and most customary name for the 
bishop and presbyters.”” Mr. Warren seems to express the 
facts most accurately. It is clear that St. Cyprian in his 
frequent use of the term does not always mean bishop, 
although he generally does so. Geminius Faustus, a presby- 
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ter, is honored ‘“‘divinos acerdotio” (Ep. 1: 1; ed. Hartel). 
M In regard to the part of the people in the choice of clergy he 
writes, ‘‘ nec hoc in episcoporum tantum et sacerdotum, sed et in 

_ diaconorum ordinationibus obseruasse apostolos animaduer- 
timus”’ (Ep. 67: 4). Writing to Jubaianus against the bap- 
tism conferred by schismatics and heretics, he says, “‘ Nec 

posse quemquam contra episcopos et sacerdotes usurpare sibi 

. aliquid"’ (Ep. 73: 8). Also in Ep. 52: 2 there appears to be 

‘ a distinction which is not merely rhetorical. We conclude 
that by the middle of the third century the term sacerdos 

was applied to the second order of the ministry. F.H.H. 


Numerous publications bear witness to a revival of interest 
on the part of French writers in St. Augustine. In addition 
to Batiffol’s Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin, which we 
review elsewhere, the following recent works have been noted: 
C. Boyer, Christianisme et néo-platonisme dans la formation 
de Saint Augustin; by the same author, L’Idée de vérité dans 
la philosophie de Saint Augustin; and, somewhat earlier, P. 
Alfaric, L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, I. Du 

Manichéisme au Néoplatonisme. It is possible that these 
n works owe, in part at least, their inspiration to the monu- 
mental publication of Paul Monceaux, Histoire Littéraire de 
l’ Afrique Chrétienne, which, begun in 1901, has now extended | 
to the fifth volume and has made accessible a great mass of 
source material. F.H.H. 


In 1900 F. LI. Griffith of Oxford, in his Stories of the High 
’ Priests of Memphis, published the text, transliteration, and 
translation of a Demotic manuscript, now in the British 
Museum. He named the contents “The Tale of Khamuas 
and his Son Si-Osiri.”” The tale has passed practically un- 
noticed by New Testament scholars. While re-reading the 
text this summer I was struck by the similarity of its contents 
to the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus in St. Luke 16: 
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19-31. For the benefit of New Testament students I take 
pleasure in submitting a rather free translation of that part 
of the tale which might interest them. 

The tale had its origin at Memphis in the Hellenistic 
period of Egyptian history, although, in its present form, it 
is to be placed in the reign of Claudius Cesar. The story 
seems to have been carried from Egypt to Palestine in pre- 
Christian times, where it became popular, and was repeated 
in various forms in later Jewish literature (cf. Winsche, Der 
jerusalemische Talmud, Zurich, 1880, pp. 180 ff.; Winche, 
Aus Israels Lehrhallen, Bd. IV, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 118 f.; 
Strack, Jesus, die Haretiker und die Christen, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 30*, 8a; pp. 32* f. 8b). The tale begins by stating that 
Khamuas was the son of Rameses IJ. Khamuas and his 
wife were childless, but after a time there was born to them 
in a miraculous manner a boy whom a god commanded them 
to name Si-Osiri: 

And it came to pass, when the child Si-Osiri was in his first 
year, one would have said, ‘‘ He is two years old’’; when he 
was in his second, one would have said, “‘He is three years 
old,”’ so vigorous was he in all his limbs. It came to pass, 
however, that Khamuas could not live an hour without 
seeing the little child Si-Osiri, so great was the love that he 
bore him. When he became big and strong he was sent to 
school; in a little time he knew more than the scribe who had 
been given him as master. The little child Si-Osiri began to 
read the books of magic with the scribes of the Double House 
of Life of the Temple of Ptah, and all who heard him were 
lost in astonishment. Khamuas delighted in taking him to 
the festival before the Pharaoh, so that all the magicians of 
the Pharaoh should compete with him, and he remained head 
of them all. 

And after that it came to pass, one day when Khamuas 
was washing himself for the festival on the roof of his apart- 
ments, and the little boy Si-Osiri was washing with him to 
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4 go also to the festival, at that hour, behold Khamuas heard 
a voice of lamentation which was very loud. He looked out 
from the roof of his dwelling, and lo! he saw a rich man being 
carried to his burial in the mountain with much lamentation 
and plenitude of honours. He looked down a second time 

_ at his feet, and behold a poor man was being carried out of 
Memphis, rolled in a mat, alone, and without a man in the 
world who walked behind him. Khamuas said, “ By the life 
of Osiris, lord of Amentit, let there be done for me in Amentit, 
as for these rich ones who have great lamentation, and not 
as these poor ones who are carried to the mountain without 
pomp or honours.’”’ Si-Osiri, his little child, said to him, 
“‘Let there be done to thee in Amentit that which is done for 

_ that poor man in Amentit, and may that not be done to thee 
in Ametit that is done to that rich man in Amentit.’”” When 
Khamuas heard these words that Si-Osiri, his little child, had 

~said to him, his heart was greatly afflicted, and he said, “‘Is 
that which I hear the voice of a son who loves his father? ”’ 
Si-Osiri, his little child, said to him, ‘If it please thee, I will 
show thee, each in his place, the poor man who was not wept 
for, and the rich man over whom there was lamentation.” 
Khamuas asked, ‘‘And how wilt thou do that, my son Si- 
Osiri?’’ And after that Si-Osiri, the little, child recited his 
books of magic. He took his father Khamuas by the hand 
and led him to a place that he did not know of in the mountain 
of Memphis. It contained seven large halls, and in them 
were men of all conditions. They crossed three of the halls, 
the first three without anyone stopping them. On entering 
the fourth, Khamuas perceived persons who ran and moved 
about while the asses ate behind them; others had their food, 
water and bread, hung above them, and they leapt up to pull 
it down, while others dug holes under their feet to prevent 
their reaching it. When they arrived at the fifth hall, 
Khamuas perceived the venerable manes who were each in 
his proper place, but those who were guilty of crimes stood 
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at the door as suppliants; and the pivot of the door of the 
fifth hall was fixed on the single right eye of a man who prayed 
and uttered great cries. When they arrived at the sixth hall, 
Khamuas perceived the gods of the council of the men of the 
people of Amentit, who were each in his proper place, while 
the doorkeepers of Amentit called the cases. When they 
arrived at the seventh hall, Khamuas perceived the image of 
Osiris, the great dog, seated on his throne of fine gold, and 
crowned with a diadem with two feathers, Anubis the great 
god on his left, the great god Thoth on his right, the gods of 
the council of the people of Amentit on his left and on his 
right, the balance set up in the middle in front of them, where 
they weighed misdeeds against good deeds, while Thoth the 
great god performed the part of scribe, and Anubis addressed 
them. Him whose misdeeds they found more numerous 
than his good deeds they delivered to Amait, the bitch belong- 
ing to the lord of Amentit; they destroyed his soul and his 
body, and did not permit him to breathe any more. Him 
whose good deeds they found more numerous than his evil 
deeds, they lead him among the gods of the council of the 
lord of Amentit, and his soul goes to heaven among the 
venerable names. Him whose merits they find equal with 
his faults, him they place among the manes furnished with 
amulets who serve Sokarosiris. 

Then Khamuas perceived a personage of distinction, clad 
in materials of fine linen, and who was near the place where 
Osiris was, in a very lofty rank. While Khamuas marvelled 
at all that he saw in Amentit, Si-Osiri placed himself before 
him, saying, ‘‘My father, Khamuas, dost thou not see that 
high personage clad in raiment of fine linen, and who is near 
the place where Osiris is? It is that poor man whom thou 
sawest who was carried out of Memphis, with no one accom- 
panying him, and rolled in a mat. He was taken to Hades, 
his misdeeds were weighed against the merits he had while 
more numerous than the 
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on earth sufficient to correspond with the length of life 
inscribed to his account by Thoth, an order was given on 
the part of Osiris to transfer the funerary outfit of the rich 
man thou sawest carried out of Memphis with many honours 
to this poor man, beside placing him among the venerable 
manes, fief of Sokarosiris, near the place where Osiris is. 
That rich man thou sawest, he was taken to Hades, his 
misdeeds were weighed against his merits, the misdeeds were 
found more numerous than his merits that he had on the 
earth, and command was given that he should be punished 
in Amentit, and he it is whom thou sawest, the pivot of the 
door of Amentit planted on his right eye and revolving on 
that eye, whether it be closed or open, while his mouth utters 
loud cries. By the life of Osiris, the great god, lord of 
Amentit, if I said to thee on earth, ‘‘ May it be done to thee 
as to that poor man, but may it not be done to thee as to that 
rich man, it was because I knew what was about to happen 
to him.’”’ Khamuas said, ‘‘My son, Si-Osiri, many are the 
marvels that I have seen in Amentit! Now, therefore, cause 
me to know who are those persons who run and move about 
while asses eat behind them; also about those others who 
have their food, bread and water, hung above them, and who 
leap in order to pull it down, while others dig holes at their 
feet to prevent their reaching it.’’ Si-Osiri replied, ‘‘ Verily, 
I say to thee, my father Khamuas, those men that thou 
sawest who run and move about while asses eat behind them, 
are the figure of the men of this world who are under the 
curse of God, who work night and day for their food, but 
because their wives steal what is theirs from behind, they 
have not bread to eat. When they appear in Amentit, it is 
found that their misdeeds are more numerous than their 
merits, and they find that what happened to them on earth 
happens to them again in Amentit. With them also, as 
with those thou sawest, their food, water and bread, hung 


misdeeds. As there was no total of happiness while he was’ 
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above them, and who leapt to draw it down, while others 
- dug holes at their feet to prevent their reaching it: these are 
the figure of the people of this world who have their food 
_ before them, but the god digs out holes before them to pre- 
vent their finding it. When they appear in Amentit, lo! 
that which happened to them on earth happens to them 
againin Amentit. For having received their soul in Amentit, 
_ they find, if it please thee, my father Khamuas, that he who 
does good on earth, good is done to him in Amentit, but he 
who does evil, evil is done to him. They have been estab- 
lished for ever, and these things that thou seest in the Hades 
of Memphis will never change, and they are produced in 
the forty-two nomes where are the gods of the council of 
Osiris. 

When Si-Osiri had finished these words that he spake 
before Khamuas his father, he went up to the mountain of 
Memphis, holding his father embraced, and his hand in his 
hand. Khamuas asked him, saying, ‘‘ My son Si-Osiri, is the 
place where one descends different to that by which we came 
up?” Si-Osiri did not reply to Khamuas any word in the 
world, and Khamuas marvelled at the discourse he had made, 
saying, ‘He will be capable of becoming one of the actual 
-manes and a servant of the god, and I shall go to Hades 
with him saying ‘This is myson.’”’ Khamuas repeated a 
— of the book to exorcise the manes, and he remained 

in the greatest amazement in the world because of the things 
he had seen in Amentit, but they weighed greatly on his 
heart, because he could not reveal them to any man in the 
world. When the little boy Si-Osiri was twelve years old, 
there was no scribe or magician in Memphis who equalled 
him in reading books of magic. S.A.B.M. 
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